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Herb, tree, fruit, flower; yon radiant orb of day ! 
The moon, fair mirror of his soften’d light! 

The stars that crowd the purple vault of night! 
The wandering comet’s bright, portentous train ! 
The expanse of heav’n! th’ illimitable main! 

The storm that lifts its billows to the sky ! 

The bursting cloud whence fiery arrows fly ! 

The awful voice of thunder! and the shock 

Of earthquakes, when the globe’s huge pillars rock ! 
Its countless flocks and herds! the savage brood 
That shake the forest with their cries for food ! 

The unwieldy sovereigns of the living deep! 

The shoals half-sentient in her caves that sleep! 
The swarms that revel on each leaf and blade 

In rainbow hues, and burning gold array’d ! 

The exulting tenants of the peopled sky ! 

Those worlds on worlds that mock the assisted eye! 
Stupendous scene !—Could less than Heav’n create 
The parts so wondrous of a whole so great? 
—Without their lord, the moral being, Man, 

Say, what are all !—a chaos, not a plan: 

Man placed on earth, behold the full design 
Declares aloud its Author is divine : 

And, hark! a voice from heav’n proclaims his will, 
That favour’d man’s immortal race should fill 

The world’s wide fields, o’er every tribe should reign, 
Crown the whole work, and nought be made in vain. 


—_—- 
EPISTLE FROM THE ALPS. 
THUN, 1816. 
“ Mi giovera narrare altrui 


Le novita vedute, e dir, io fui.”— 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. xv. 38. 


Releas’d at length I drop that heavy oar, 

Which thousands (once fast chain’d) must quit no more, 
And like a steed let loose, that shakes his mane, 

And loudly neighing, scours across the plain, 

With kindling hopes, and swelling heart, I fly 

For health and pleasure to a fairer sky. 

The anchor’s weigh’d, the north-wind fills the sail : 
Adieu, dear Exerann! France, thy shores I hail! 
Not now to linger in thy lengthening plains, 

Or gilded city, revelling in its chains ; 

Reft of its spoil, those miracles of art ! 

Which through th’ enchanted eye exalt the heart; 
For they reconquer’d twice, and repossest, 

Shall with their rightful lords for ever rest ; 
Borne back in triumph by the blood-stain’d arms 
Of those, who from the cradle felt their charms, 
Yet bought too dearly in that gallant strife 

By many a lov’d, and long lamented Iife. 

Far to the south in joyful haste I run 

To bask in valleys nearer to the sun: 
And, lo! where, fearless of his hottest fires, 
High o’er the clouds the hoary Aup aspires! 
In vain the thunder rolls, the lightnings fly, 
His icy summit braves the burning sky. 

O’er earth and heav’n what sudden splendours play, 
As in the west declines the orb of day! 

But, ah! the glory fades, and melts away. 

As gay my hopes, as swiftly have they fled, 
Of those bereft whose faltering steps I led, 

Of those so dear, whose absence dims the day, 
While sad and lonely onward still I stray. 

Oh! were they here the visions to behold, 
That still before my moistening eyes unfold ! 

In vain !—for Exeianp and for home they sail, 
To shelter that sweet flower so fair, so frail, 

Which now in hope, and now, alas! in fear, 

They strive thro’ sunshine, and thro’ show’r, to rear. 
Then flow my verse! to soothe their just regret : 
Nor their last wish, their parting charge forget. 

The rude, faint sketch their patience shall forgive : 
For how shall language bid the landscape live ? 

Sce hills o’er hills in rich confusion rise ! 

(Their blue tops blending with the distant skies) 
O’er the still lake their giant-shadows throw, 
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And view their awful forms revers’d below. 

The dizzy pass where scarce the chamois goes 
O’er seas of ice, and through eternal snows : 

Th’ o’erwhelming avalanche, of power to sweep 
Flock, herd, and village, down the yawning steep ; 
High o’er the dark abyss the plank that bends 
From cliff to cliff, now sinks, and now ascends 
Beneath the hunter’s foot, while, scarcely heard, 
Sails far below, and screams the imperial bird. 
The headlong Fall, on whose resplendent spray 
In tiny circlets its own rainbows play ; 

(Oft from the summit flies the ponderous rock 
Hurl’d down in thunder by the torrent’s shock, 
As on it foams, with many an oak up-torn, 
Raging from morn to eve, from eve to morn :) 
The rifted chasm; the caverm full of night, 
Where the wild brook eludes the baffled sight. 
The countless streams that feed the living lake, 
And gently bid its slumbering waters wake ; 
While from each bay, behind the sheltefing trees, 
Steals many a bark to catch the welcome breeze, 
Spreads the white sail, or lifts the sparkling oar, 
Seeking, for gain or sport, the distant shore, 

Now o’er the willing wave exulting glides, 

Now bravely struggles with the vanquished tid. : 
The wilderness of woods! the vale of flowers ! 
Green, as in spring-time, through the sultry hours, 


Haply of old some gentle Angel, sent 
To heal some grief, or prompt some high intent, 
To smite the oppressor, or uplift the opprest, 
Returning homeward from his high behest, 
Pleas’d with his work of justice or of grace, 
Paus’d here, and left his blessing on the place. 

So fair the land that as its children stray 
Far from their country and their homes away, 
If chance those simple, well-known, sounds they hear 
(Though scarcely music to a stranger’s ear) 
Which on their native hills the mtlk-maid sings, 
(While the slant sun his lengthening shadow flings, ) 
Her wandering heifer homeward to recall 
From the wild woodland to the sheltering stall, 
What wonder that for these lov'd scenes they yearn, 
And back, in sighs and tears, repentant turn? 

But this the least, Herverra, of thy praise! 
That in thee Nature all her charms displays, 
And smiling sits on her exalted throne, 
Fair in eternal youth, majestic and alone ! 
For safe within the rampart of thy rocks 
Wander the myriads of thy herds and flocks, 
The generous vine, too, gladdens all thy vales ; 
And sickness flies before thy mountain-gales : 
And thine th’ enlighten’d industry, that fills 
With plenty every cottage on thy hills, 
Whence, through the darkness of the busy night, 
Gleams, star-like, many a taper’s wakeful light ; 
Thine, too, each Son of Science, whether born 
To teach of other worlds, or this adorn : 
Bold, in the search of knowledge, to explore 
The mine’s tremendous secrets, or to soar 
E’en to the glaciers’ point, and, safely there, 
| With mortal lips, inhale “ empyrean air ;” 
| And thine the lofty bard, the letter’d sage, 
| Whose glory shall be thine from age to age ; 
|In thee, too, Man is found, as man should be, 
| Active and brave, and innocent and free : 
| The last not least, for that secures the rest : 
| The willing slave deserves not to be blest ; 
| Nor merits more the tyrant, both debased, 
| And from the rank of man alike disgraced ; 
| Both reft of all that should control us here, 
| One without hope, the other without fear, 
|'T'orn all those sure, those subtle ties that bind 
|Man to his brother-man, and mind to mind. 
| Oh! then, ye natives of this happy land! 
| Assembling all, around your altars stand : 
| There shall the Spirits of your fathers rise, 
|'To hear ye vow the patriot-sacrifice 
| Of every feud that separates clan from clan, 








By hills o’er-arched that lend both shade and showers. 


And of your Union mars the heav’n-taught plan. 

Swear, too, that none, who dare in arms to strive 

For your best birthright, shall th’ attempt survive, 

For well ye know the fraud and force of those 

(At once the unwisest and the worst of foes) 

Who thirst to enslave ye; though the aceursed deed, 

No gain to them, would make ye “ poor indeed.” 

Oh! watch, from all your hills, with wary eye, 

The smallest cloud, that darkens in the sky, 

Drawn from your own, or from a foreign soil, 

To blight the harvest of your fathers’ toil : 

Revere the sacred memory of the Dead, 

Nor lose the liberty for which they bled ; 

Fulfil the trust to your own children due, 

And leave them all your Sires bequeath’d to you. 

For so, when gather’d to their ashes, long 

Your names shall live in story and im song. 

Nor are your hills the limits of your fame, 

Wide as the world the gratitude you claim ; 

All, in your freedom free, your cause shall bless, 

Refuge of all whom prince or priest oppress. 

Doom’'d for his virtues or his faith to roam, 

In you the injured exile finds a home ;* 

Safe and revered, the Patriot and the Sage 

Smile at the Monk’s, or 'Tyrant’s, harmless rage. 
And yet, though fair the land, the people blest, 

In thee, in thee, dear Excrann! would | rest: 

iI love thee better still the more I roam: 

| Proud of thee as my country and my home: 

| Thou fear’st not foreign nor domestic foes, 

|'Thy laws no haughty neighbour dares impose, 

| Safe in thy valiant sons, thy subject-sea, 

|‘Thou dest not ask permission to be free : 

Nay! had thy Spartan youth no wall of waves, 

A world confederate could not make them slaves, 

| So early taught to think a freeman’s life 

| Not worth preserving, vanquish’d in that strife. 
But “tis not now my theme to boast thy charms, 

Thou land of wealth and virtue, arts and arms! 

Thou art my choice, though changeful, though austere 

Thy clime ; and oft in pain, and oft in fear, 

My panting lip, and labouring breast, inhale 

The winter lingering in thy vernal gale. 
Henceforth (my skill forgot, my strength no more) 

|I quit life’s stormy sea, and seek the shore ; 

| My only task the footsteps to pursue 

| (Far, far behind !) of those, the virtuous few, 

| Who serve, without reward, in Freedom's cause, 

| And hourly watch the sanctuary of her laws. 

No more, oh London! but when duty calls, 

\'To breathe the cloud that hovers o’er thy walls, 

|'T'o stem thy crowds, endure thy deafening noise, 

Gaze at thy splendours, or repent thy joys. 

|From thee far off I turn my willing feet 

|'T'o the lone quiet of my lov’d retreat : 

To stray from field to field in careless ease, 

| And count the blossoms on the tardy trees ; 

'Climb the high down to(meet the rising sun, 

| Or in my copse his mid-day fervour shun. 

| Oft as he sinks, accomplished Lock ! behind 

|Thy solemn groves, up thy steep lawn I wind 

| Unseen, unheard, to mark his crimson ray 

Gleam through the gathering clouds, and fade away ; 

|'Then, homeward turning, oft the past review ; 

| Learning from old faults to escape from new ; 

Or call back joys long fled, that would not stay, 

Slighted perhaps in youth’s presumptuous day, 

(Yet youth to age a lesson oft can give, 

| And teach its timorous wisdom how to live, ) 

| Now dreaming though awake, I soar in air, 

And build a thousand gorgeous castles there ; 

| Then drop into my cottage-home content : 

| 








The night’s repose carn’d by the day well spent. 

| Still happier when by those my Board is cheer’d 

| (Kindred or friends) whom love has long endear’d ; 
|Or should some honour’d Guest, half smiling, deign 
''T’o trace the limits of my little reign, 

} 


* Alas! this praise is no longer deserved. 
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hen proud of both, each varying scene I show ; 

he impending cliff, the gulfy stream below ; 
"he box-clad hill, in whose unfading groves, 
Fragrant and fair, the lingering traveller roves ; 
The gray church-spire, the tree-embosom’d town ; 
The clustering flocks that crowd the upland-down ; 
The distant mountain with its far-seen tower, 
Now a sad purple in the summer-shower, 
Now smiling, as the air-born colours play, 
And the Sun’s course from dawn to dark betray : 
he druid-grove, where many a reverend yew 
Hides from his thirsty beam the noontide dew ; 

‘he swelling steeps of Norbury’s beech-crown’d height 
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Wherc lovely nature, tasteful art, unite 
‘lo lure the traveller’s eye, and then detain, 
Spell-bound, and loth to leave the fair domain. 
Meanwhile I listen with attentive ear 
To catch its magic accents, as they veer 
From wit to wisdom; his, upon whose tongue 
The fate of his lov’d Ireland oft has hung ; 
Or his, before whose philosophic eye 
The mists, that cover man’s best knowledge fly ; 
Destin’d his country’s glories to record, 
And give her chiefs their last and best reward. 
His, too, who sings so well in memory’s praise 
That she shall ne’cr forget his deathless lays, 
His, at whose bidding science, like the day, 
Enlightens all with an impartial ray ; 
Who, lavish of his intellectual store, 
‘yatters (best alms!) instruction to the poor ; 
His ends, with sleepless energy, pursues, 
And those the noblest ends that man can choose. 
Or his, whom, in the senate, modest worth 
Had raised to rank unknown to wealth or birth, 
Or his (both mute in an untimely grave !* ) 
Wont to redress the wrong’d, protect the slave, 
Arraign the greatest guilty; or persuade 
Stern law to sheathe her sanguinary blade. 
With such to live the envied lot be mine, 
Pleas’d for the few the many to resign : 
Blest in the esteem of such, and self-respect 
More precious still, how vain the world’s neglect! 
How vain its honours! oft too dearly bought, 
And worth the having only when unsought. 
Ah! “hopes too fondly nurs’d, too rudely crost.” 
Even now I mourn for some for ever lost, 
Not only mine, but their sad country’s boast. 
Not long I weep, to follow I prepare, 
{ would not be the last that heav’n shall spare ; 
Still some are left me, long in friendship tried, 
Whose converse cheers me, and whose counsels guide. 
Lov'd, too, by those departed, and, in fame, 
in genius, equal—equal, not the same ; 
With these I ask life’s few last hours to spend ; 
Chen calmly meet, nor wish’d, nor fear’d, its end. 
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EPISTLE TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 
BADEN BADE, 1821. 


Behold, dear girl, at your request, 

A letter to yourself addrest, 

And written, as you wished, in rhyme, 
And dated from a foreign clime. 

For now, once more, abroad I roam 
In search of what I leave at home, 
Pleasure—which follow’d loves to fly, 
But waited for, still hovers nigh. 

And yet I go, and go alone: 
Perhaps by penance to atone 
For follies past, of ancient date, 
Having committed none of late. 

But, ah! I see your well-known smile, 
And hear you laughing too the while : 
Though ’tis a gentle voice I hear, 

That only jests, and cannot jeer. 

No matter why—the sea I crost, 

Not sick, though somewhat rudely tost: 
And now am posting up the Rainer, 
Fam’d for old castles and old wine ; 
Thanks to my light caléche which steals 
Onward on yet unbroken wheels ; 
Though jolting, shaking my poor bones, 


* Added in 1819. 





O’er the rough pavé’s rattling stones, 
Or grating gravel by the side, 
When leave by ruts is not denied, 

How one gets on ’tis hard to say, 
Still for the castle doom’d to stay ; 
Some carrying hay, the others hired, 
They must be fed, too, and are tired ; 
The small third horse (their right by law,) 
That will look back, and will not draw ; 
The trace and bridle of old rope 
Sure soon to break, and balk your hope: 
In vain you cry “ Well now we’re gone,” 
The driver's off as soon as on; 
Still something in the tackle wrong ; 
This is too short, and that too long. 
In vain you threaten, coax, or bribe 
This smoking, dozing, self-will’d tribe, 
Proud of the terrors of the whip, 
The huge mustachio on the lip, 
The high-cock’d hat, and tassell’d horn, 
They hear you—but they hear with scorn: 
And when to the town-gate you get 
Thinking to enter—« Hold”—*« Not yet.” 
A thousand questions you must answer, 
“ Or to get in you have no chance, sir !” 
As—what you are, and what’s your name, 
Whither you’re going, whence you came; 
“ Your passport, sir”—Heav’ns! that’s mislaid, 
Yourself you absolve, your man upbraid, 
“ Of sense he surely is bereft,” 
You wonder “ where it can be left,” 
Then search and search, and (humbled) find it, 
Just in the very place assign’d it. 

Fam’d Herpe.erne I reach at last, 

Repaid for toil, and dangers, past: 

The prying custom-house at Dover: 

The long, or stormy passage over, 

The favourite packet t’other side, 

And that one sails in losing tide ; 

The capering boat that comes from Carats 
To wet you through and spoil your valise : 
Then through the surf the ride astraddle, 
A Frenchman’s shoulders for your saddle. 

But thanks to Wart, the gale may blow, 
The restless tide may ebb or flow, 
Self-mov’d the fire-fraught vessel flies, 
Heedless of adverse seas and skies. 

But, lo! what sudden visions rise 
Before my charm’d, my dazzled eyes ! 
What awful ruins, high in air, 

The subject mountains proudly bear! 
Of gothic kings the ancient home, 
The unconquer’d foes of baffled Rome, 
And now believ’d their dwelling-place, 
Though lost by their degenerate race ; 
For oft, with solemn, wild affright, 
Unearthly sounds, at dead of night, 
Are heard along the mouldering walls 
Of these unroof’d, deserted, halls; 
While armed statues lie around, 
Prostrate and humbled, on the ground! 

With what delight these paths I tread, 

And trace the footsteps of the dead! 
The terraces and gardens fair! 

Where many a flower still scents the air, 
Once throng’d by those who grac’d the court ; 
By dames, and peers, of lofty port; 

Still to the way-worn pilgrim dear : 

The lovelorn bard still lingers here, 

And listens to the funeral cry 

Of night-birds, wailing as they fly. 

And still, at eve, each holy-day 

Here crowd the pensive and the gay ; 
These bowery steeps ascending slow 
From the tower’d city, far below. 

Yet wherefore climb the arduous height? 
And quit that valley of delight ? 

Beside yon rocky mountain-stream 

Well may the youthful poet dream, 

The traveller pause, the idler stray, 
Unconscious of the waning day, . 
And mark the proud sail bending low 
Beneath the humble arch to flow ; 

The jointed raft, now, snake-like, glide, 
Now dart impetuous down the tide : 





The unwieldly barge, o’erladen, creep, 
Scarce floating on the murmuring deep: 
In each calm bay reflected far 

The crimson west, the unquench’d star : 
Or on the hills the cottage-light 
Appear, and vanish from the sight : 
Then, home returning, seek again 

The cheerful haunts of busy men. 

Could Britain (heav’n forbid it!) barter 
For aught on earth, her freedom’s charter, 
Or change, through wantonness or fear, 
Those laws that she should most revere, 
Self-banish’d I could be content , 
Here, with a few, to pitch my tent, iH 
Here end my days, and bless my lot, 


Forget the past, and be forgot. : 

Swect Bapxn too, that seat of pleasure! 4 
Where monarchs spend their hard-earn’d leisure, a 
And (more attractive guests) the fair, ‘ 


Whose smiles a crowd of suitors share ; 

How shall my verse, so rude, so weak, 

Presume thy countless charms to speak? 

Thy groves and glens, thy lawns and hills; 

The virtues of thy fuming rills: 

Thy castled heights, thy gay chateau, 

Its caverns, dark and deep below: 

The bright fantastic spires that crown 

The steeps of thy aspiring town: 

Thy shelter’d paths, with many a seat, 

Where the shy strangers fear to meet, 

And scarcely dare each other note, 

Though neighbours at the table d’héte, 

The morning walk, the ride by day, 

At night the bath, the ball, the play. 
Yet here, ev’n here, is wanting still 

Somewhat the craving heart to fill. 

Of those I love if one were here, 

One only, my lone steps to cheer, 

Wert thou but leaning on my arm, 

All, all would more than doubly charm : 

The groves in brighter hues would glow, 

The streams in sweeter murmurs flow. 

Still more were she our walks to share, 

Who, with a more than mother’s care, 

Thy tender years from harm protects, 

Thy manners forms, thy mind directs ; 

Or he, so near in blood allied, 

Once my companion, now my guide ; 

Or others, easily divin’d, 

To me so dear, to me so kind. 
Farewell! I leave ye with regret, 

Ye scenes that I may ne’er forget! 

Far wilder those to which I go, 

Mountains, and vales of summer-snow: 

Now too, with compliments to friends, 

This long and dull epistle ends ; 

For I am tired, and so are you, 

Adieu, my dearest ward, adieu! 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 
INsPRUCK, 1821. 


To thee, my old, my valued friend, 
Health from the Tyrot hills I send. 
Oh! that I had the power to grant 
The only blessing thou canst want, 
Health! of Heav’n’s gifts almost the best, 
Without it what are all the rest? 
Come quit with me the world of care, 
And breathe this salutary air. 
That world together we began; 
Its toilsome race together ran ; 
Together let us seck repose, 
And husband life, so near its close : 
Fanning the embers of that fire, 
Which else might unawares expire. 
But no !—'tis still thy praise to find 
The joys that suit thy vigorous mind 
In scenes of energy, not ease, 
(The joys that on reflection please, ) 
From a lov’d wife and children round : 
Of all delights the sweetest found! 
From affluence and from honour gain’d 
By arduous duties well-sustain’d ; 
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From gratitude for harms represt, 
For rights maintain’d, and wrongs redrest. 
But yet my friend there is a time 
(Believe the truth though told in rhyme) 
When life should not be spent too fast, 
But be economis’d to last. 
Of time (so short at best!) aware 
How little I can have to spare, 
All cares, save duties, I decline, 
And ev’n ambition now resign. 
But little miss’d I freely roam, 
Leaving a solitary home: 
Yet oft of those that most I prize 
The well-known forms around me rise; 
Still when my evening-walk is o’er, 
My inn regain’d, and closed my door, 
My winged thoughts delight to stray 
O’er land and sea, far, far away ; 
Some face I see, some voice I hear, 
By absence render’d doubly dear, 
And in sweet visions pass the night, 
Chas’d only by the unwelcom’d light. 
The day returns: yet still I seem, 
Though broad awake, as much to dream: 
So strange the sights that then appear, 
So strange the accents that I hear. 
Behold the stork ascend to perch 
On the green spire of yon tall church! 
Which, like each house, is storied o’er 
With tales of legendary lore: 
The dragon vanquished by the knight : 
The monk that fiends in vain would fright ; 
Who prays, though fires around him rise, 
To her that beckons from the skies : 
The giant-form of aspect mild, 
That on his shoulder bears a child, 
And walks the water as ’twere land, 
Wielding an oak-tree in his hand; 
The saint that bears the labourer’s yoke 
And with the beggar shares his cloak, 
Or he, whose cup has power to drown 
The flames, that threat th’ affrighted town. 
But see the living motley mass! 
The dress uncouth that marks each class; 
The bare-foot son, the bare-kneed sire, 
The hat, now tapering like the spire, 
Now broader than a broad umbrella, 
Black, white and blue, pea-green or yellow. 
The women too—but that’s a task, 
That well a hundred tongues might ask, 
That well a hundred tongues might tire, 
So strange, so various, their attire. 
Contrasted thus in outward show, 
Their minds few shades of difference know ; 
Priest-ridden, ignorant, unrefin’d, 
But just, and brave, and not unkind ; 
Of each the employment, every day, 
To eat and drink and smoke and pray : 
At every hour, in every street, 
The tinkling bell and nostr you meet: 
At every turn the traveller sees 
Crosses almost as thick as trees ; 
And not a little scorn it rouses 
To note more chapels built than houses ; 
Monks, Friars too, black, white, grey or brown, 
With cord, and cow], and shaven-crown, 
With surplice, tunic, cloak or vest, 
Lazy and harmless at the best. 
Ill fated man! whose doom is such 
That sti! too little, or tod much, 
Is taught his unsuspecting youth, 
By those who scorn, or fear, the truth. 
Better, far better, of the two, 
To hold each tale devoutly true 
That priests have feign’d, or beldames old 
Have taught, and trembled as they told; 
Than in suspense be tost about 
From faith to faith, from doubt to doubt, 
Or think, if it deserve that name, 
That all from chance, from nothing, came. 
Man in foul air may draw his breath, 
Exhaust it, and he sinks in death. 
For life he needs some atmosphere, 
For health one uncorrupt and clear. 
Yet worse, far worse, th’ aceursed creed 
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That those who err, or doubt, should bleed, 
Or suffer torture, loss, or shame, 

Because their faith is not the same, 

As Pope, or Priest, or Presbyter, 

Boasting they can, or do not, err, 

Have dared in folly, or in fraud, 

As Heav’n’s decree, to send abroad, 
Blaspheming, wronging, (impious plan !) 
Their maker, God ; their brother, man. 

Hark ! hear ye not that cry so dread? 
The living mourning for the dead— 
And see ye not yon sight of woe? 

The dying made a public show. 

That rolling beat, that thrilling blast, 
Proclaim that one now breathes his last: 
The bloody wheel, the flaming stake, 
Failing his dauntless heart to shake, 
The irrevocable word was giv'n, 

That sends a soul to hell, or heav’n. 

Oh say, ye mourners, what the decds, 
Unnatural, foul, for which he bleeds ? 
Just Heav’n! ye know not—all ye know 
That in yon dungeon, dark, and low, 
He groan’d in chains for many a year, 
Unheard his sigh, unseen his tear, 

And that he now lies breathless here. 
The holy office knows the rest, 
Their secrets never are confest: 
Haply some dogma he denied, 

To check some vile abuse he tried; 
He might be evil, might be just, 

But all is darkness, and distrust. 

Not thus in Eneranpn, no! thank God ! 
There bigots wield a broken rod, 
Though smiting with an iron-hand 
Yon verdant isle’s devoted land. 

Brought home thus by an episode 
I'll there take up a short abode: 

Or, to speak plainly, I think best 

To give myself, and you, some rest: 

Not without hope that this may find you 
At * *, business left behind you, 

Reclin’d beneath that ancient yew 
Whence most the landscape charms the view, 
Or strolling o’er the busy farm, 

With Jane or Sarah on your arm: 

But they, a side-saddle for their seat, 
Scamper on other people’s fect, 

Up fam’d Boxarrt, or Mickienam-down, 
Or to buy pins in Dorxinc-town. 

Perchance you hear what Jane relates 

Of fair Helvetia’s happy states; 

Or of gay Paris does she speak ? 

That has no Sunday in her week, 

So greedy both of gain and pleasure, 
Breaking for both that day of leisure. 
Or if the sun, by some rare chance, 
Should through the clouds a moment glance, 
Then, with your lady by your side, 
Along the sheltering copse you glide, 
Or now, at eve, you sit in door, 

And turn some classic author o’er ; 

One haply of the illustrious dead, 
Whom, young, together oft we read. 
But now, sometimes, to own the truth, 
It is not as it was, in youth: 

When after dinner one applies, 

The glimmering letters teaze the eyes, 
The book too is so apt to fall! 

And then, methinks, ’tis time to call, 
As you do now, “John! bring the light, 
I'll go to bed” —Good night! good night! 


—<>— 
EPISTLE TO A BROTHER. 
BEX, 1821. 


Oh! that one friendly cloud would rise, 
To mitigate these burning skies! 

Or that in some sequester’d bay 
Floating upon the wave I lay; 

While o’er my head the branches play’d 
Of some vast oak, a sun-proof shade ! 
And gentle showers fel! pattering round ; 
Beneath the leaves I'd bless the sound. 





My mind relax’d, my body teo 
Thaws and “ resolves itself into a dew!” 
While yet I’m visible I'll run, 

From Iraty’s inclement sun; 

For Summer scorches hill and vale, 

Dries up the streams, and taints the gale: 
Not till yon beaming orb declines, 
Thridding the last autumnal signs, 

And in the thirsty river-bed 

The clouds of stifling dust are laid, 

Yon barrier-alps to reascend, 

And tow’rds the imperial city bend. 

As through the glittering peaks I go, 

Reviv’d I tread the bracing snow: 

Each little patch of pasture green, 

Each eddying gust, tho’ biting keen, 
The very mists that curling rise 

And blend the mountains with the skies, 
My pulses calm, my strength restore, 
And bid me breathe and move once more, 
Ne’er to lament, in prose or rhyme, 

The rigours of our northern clime. 
What though, now gentle, now severe, 
From point to point the breezes veer, 
And many a cloud the heavens obscure: 
From pestilence, from plague secure, 
Still nerv’d to enjoy, and broad awake, 
Our lot, so scorn’d, content we take, 
Nor envy those their heat and light 
Who sleep at noon as well as night. 

"T'was thus the rude epistle ran, 
Which on the Arno I began: 

Now happy at your favourite Bex, 

And cool, far other feelings sway. 

Here grateful memory fain would praise 
Fair Iraty in living lays: 

But this demands a loftier strain, 

And I must seek her vales again; 
Again peruse her storied walls 

In solemn temples, sumptuous halls, 
Where all the rival arts conspire 

To charm, to touch, and to inspire. 

Ah! hapless land where prince and priest, 
And stranger-tyrants, (“last not least,”) 
Thy rights deny, thy arms deride, 

And, in the fulness of their pride, 
Or jealous of thy former fame, 
Would rob thee of thy very name. 

Oh! when will the avenger rise? 
Touch’d by his country’s stifled cries, 
(Not loud, but such as those can hear 
To whom their country still is dear) 
And, gathering round him host on hest, 
From the Arps to far Catannta’s coast, 
Lay, by one bold resistless blow, 

Never to rise, the oppressor low ! 

The usurper fled, behold once more 
Freedom thy arts and arms restore! 

But, ere that hour of bliss return, 

Thy humbled, scatter’d sons must earn, 
Must bravely earn their liberty ; 

First be victorious, then be free! 

That blessing must their courage nerve, 
Which to desire is to deserve : 

Old feuds they must forget, forgive, 
And as ong mighty people live, 

Then shall the world allow their claim 
To more than ev’n their ancient fame. 

Not yet!—still holds the vile intrigue, 
Self-nam’d, in fraud, Taz Hoty Leaeve! 
No bigot-folly, but far worse, 

Of heav’n the mockery, earth the curse : 
For though the scepter’d robbers scorn 

Each his confederate, yet “ they’ve sworn’’— 
They “have an oath in heay’n,” and must 
(Good men!) be impious and unjust. 

Once, by the grateful world confest, 

Here was a refuge for the opprest. 

But now, in vain the patriot flies 

From his lov’d heme, and native skies; 

In vain of broken faith complains, 

Dragg’d back to death, or, worse, to chains. 
Great as thou art, my country, thou 
Canst scarce protect the strancer now 
In sceret fetter'd to their cause, 
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The despots dictate ev’n thy laws." 
But, thanks to heav’n! there is a land 
Above their influence, or command, 
Virtuous their maxims to despise, 
And strong their violence to chastise. 
Haste! weigh the anchor, spread the sail 
Wide to the welcome eastern. gale : 
Still, still the setting sun pursue ; 
Driv’n from the old world seek the new: 
There fear no more the exile knows, 
But from his hunters finds repose, 
His own, his country’s wrongs proclaims, 
And safe, the baffled tyrant shames. 
Yet blame not this just people still, 
It is their weakness, not their will, 
That vields consent to those that hate, 
And fain would crush each unking’d state. 
O’er-look this blemish, and once more 
The wonders of this land explore : 
Beheld with rapture, left with pain, 
Yet felt more deeply seen again, 
Than when at first, with hurried pace, 
Surpris’d, subdued, these seenes we trace. 
To loftier heights the hills aspire ; 
In deeper gloom the glens retire ; 
With sweeter sounds the waters flow, 
More brightly their reflections glow. 
For who can, self-possest, behold 
The visions these wild vales unfold? 
he mountains of eternal snow? 
The abyss of rifted ice below ? 
The bridge that springs from rock to rock, 
And trembles to the torrent’s shock ! 
The fearful pass, whose cliffs between 
A line of sky is scarcely seen ? 
The liquid crystal of the rill 
That gushes from the rocky hill? 
The inland sea, now calm in sleep; 
Now, waken’d, an o’erwhelming deep? 
Here first, long since, at your request, 
I came, and found delight and rest ; 
And now with joy my o’er-travell’d feet 
Return to this belov’d retreat : 
Where, on the Joud tumultuous Ruone, 
From dawn to dark I muse alone ; 
Or listen to the vesper-bell 
Echoing through many a craggy del»: 
Or, as the soft green lawn I tread, 
While chestnuts flower above my head, 
The far-off Leman Lake descry, 
Fair mirror of the changeful sky ! 
Now silvery-smooth, now sparkling gold : 
Or, o’er the humbler Alps, behold 
Those glowing peaks that long detain 
The sun’s last rays, tho’ dark the plain, 
Then, pale and wan in the cold night-air, 
Look like the ghosts of what they were : 
Or mark with awe the mouldering towers, 
That tell of long-departed hours; 
Or cliffs that guard the little gate ; 
Frail barrier between state and state ! 
More charm’d from hour to hour—and yet 
With far more pleasure than regret, 
Homeward at length my steps I turn; 
My eyes for other objects yearn; 
The fire-side circle, small and dear, 
Narrowing, ah narrowing every year! 
The chosen, or the neighbour-friend, 
The servant pleas’d and proud to attend ; 
The well-known door, and even the bed, 
On which, so oft reclin’d, my head 
Sweet rest has found, or vainly sought 
Through the long night of troubled thought. 
How slowly, cager to arrive, 
I think the dull pestilions drive! 
The leagues seem longer, and the pavé 
Is surely grown more rough and heavy : 
Yet haply ’tis in vain I haste, 
Doom’d, as before, whole days to waste 
Pacing till night on Calais-pier, 
Invoking winds that will not hear ; 
While not a packet dares to sail, 


* The nation has resumed its ancient generosity and 
independence, 1824. 
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Aw’d by the equinoctial gale ; 

Still looking o’er to that white shore 
Where I so long to tread once more. 
E‘en now in thought I spring to land, 
And grasp o’erjoy’d a brother’s hand. 


—_>— 
EPISTLE TO A FRIEND AT HIS VILLA. 
cHamouNy, 1823, 


At length you fly from smoke and noise 
To wholesome air, and tranquil joys, 
From route and ball, from park and play, 
(Day turn’d to night, and night to day,) 
To cheerful rides at morning-hours, 
And evening-walks ’mid shrubs and flowers, 
Where broad, and bright, the stately Thames 
From the charm’d guest due homage claims ; 
As o’er its wave the white sail glides, 
Or the swift steam-boat stems the tides. 
But, ah! the town diffuses far 
Its gloomy atmosphere of care ; 
The murmurs of its strife assail 
The peace of each surrounding vale = 
O’er many a mile must toil the feet 
That seek an undisturb’d retreat: 
Its pride and vanity are wont 
The meek and. humble to affront, 
And, though forbidden to oppress, 
To make them think their little less. 
But you, who all its stores command, 
Yet its temptations can withstand : 
Its pleasures quit without regret, 
And quickly all its cares forget. 
More timorous I for safety run, 
And wisely the rough conflict shun. 
Once more amid th’ eternal snows: 
The frozen Alps around me close, 
Though flames the summer-sun on high, 
Just seen athwart the narrow sky ; 
The beam of fire, the whelming rain, 
Beat on these ice-built rocks in vain: 
For reconciled the seasons here 
Dance hand in hand throughout the year. 
In this disorder, these extremes, 
As if in sport wild nature seems 
To scorn restraint, and break all laws ; 
Alarm’d we fly to her great cause, 
And, awed though tranquillised, we hail 
The goodness that can never fail 
Of Him, who all these wonders plann’d, 
And in whose presence here we stand, 
Who gave us (grateful let us kneel!) 
Eyes to discern, and hearts to feel- 
Let then th’ aerial spire arise,. 
And tower on tower invade the skies ; 
On clustering shafts the proud dome rise; 
With gems one gold the walls emblaze ; 
Bid art with truth wage generous strife, 
And soften marble into life : 
Then consecrate, in pomp, the pile, 
While wondering angels gaze and smile ; 
Here are his temples, here his court ! 
Hither the pilgrim should resort; 
Not cross the desert’s burning sands 
To bow at altars built by hands, 
Nor to Lorrrro’s shrine repait,, 
Though spirits bore it through the air. 
Nurs’d in these scenes sublime, severe, 
The wild, but pious mountaineer 
Learns their great Author to revere : 
Gentle, though ever prone to dare, 
And, when the need is, firm to bear, 
’Tis his to extort by patient toil 
His hard fare from a churlish soil : 
Through pathless hills to guide, and save 
The wanderer from a sudden grave. 
Or, on his pike-staff bounding high, 
From rock to rock, o’er torrents fly : 
Or, cowering, on his knees to creep 
Along the ridge of some tall steep, 
Chasing the Chamois—« dreadful calling ;’” 
Ever ’mid sights and sounds appalling ; 
Above! the avalanche !—below ! 
The crevasse in the treacherous snow! 





Where death lurks, waiting for his prey, 
Watching the hunter on his way. 

The path breaks down—Behold he falls! 
In vain to climb the glassy walls 

He strives, and strives :—he shouts in vain, 
Far far from all the haunts of men; 

Deep in the narrow chasm he lies, 

No more to see the cheerful skies ; 

Not one of all his soul holds dear 

To close his eyes, or dress his bier : 
Unknown his burial-place, though guess’d, 
Alas ! too truly, all the rest: 

They search, but find not. He must lie 
For ever hid from human eye. 

Yet bites not there the insulting worm, 
Even Time respects his manly form: 

He still shall sleep, unchang’d, tho’ lost, 
Embalm’d in everlasting frost. 

Alive that manly form could please, 
Though clad in undy’d robe of frieze. 
Heav’ns! how unlike the half-sex’d beau, 
Screw’d in new stays for Rotten-row! 
With tiny coat, but huge cravat, 

Rings, seals, and glasses, and «all that!” 
Enough—farewell! with higher matter 
*Tis wrong to blend truth so like satire. 
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EPISTLE TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
RnoME, 1823. 


Lur’d by thy verse, behold once more 
Thy friend fair Irary explore! 
And though, by suffering taught, I shun 
Her unrelenting summer-sun, 
Yet now I woo his beams, to cheer 
The gloom of an expiring year: 
Where, ’mid the ruins round her spread, 
Rome Kifts on high her mitred head, 
Once circled by the imperial crown, 
To which a subject-world bow’d down. 
Now weak tho’ reverend, in decay 
She scarcely claims her ancient sway ; 
But begs a little homage, paid 
Less to the living than the dead, 
Whose honour’d tombs, now mouldering round, 
Can consecrate the very ground. 
Palace and dome scarce heeded rise, 
More sees the memory than the eyes. 
Yet here (the work of modern hands) 
In state, the noblest temple stands, 
That to his great Creator’s praise 5 
The piety of man could raise : ¢ 
Here, too, like breathing nature warm, 
Dwells many a bright, angelic form, 
Hewn from the rock by matchless skill, 
Once gods, and almost worshipp’d still! 
And here the pencil’s magic hues 
Their spells along the walls diffuse, 
Calling saints, heroes, from the grave, 
Again to teach, again to save. 
Th’ eternal city as I trace 
The present to the past gives place: 
The spirits of the dead appear, 
And sounds divine transport my ear; 
I listen, heedless of the throng, 
To Tutty’s speech, or Mano’s song. 
Now, winding through the sculptar’d arch, 
Behold the long triumphal march: 
Or mark the warrior-horseman leap 
Fearlessly down the yawning deep; 
Or him, who, singly, dares oppose 
(Striding the bridge) a host of foes. 
Now, shuddering, the stern consul see 
His rebel sons to death decree; 
Or, in the senate, hail the blow, 
That lays the great usurper low. 
But who, on thrones, in robes of state 
Silently sit, and smile at fate ? 
The conscript-sires—though fierce and rude, 
The conqueror is himself subdued, 
Drops the red spear, and bends the knee, 
Esteeming each a Deity! 
Oh! how in latter life it cheers 
To triumph o’er the power of years! 
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Calm’d, not exhausted, to perceive 
That we can feel, admire, believe 
E’en to the last, as in our prime, 
Spite of the malice of old Time. 
Not more our joy, than pride, to know 
That the chill’d blood again can glow; 
That Fancy still has wings to soar 
High as she oft was wont before: 
And Hope still listens to her song, 
As erst when credulous and young: 
That there are vales where smiling Spring 
Is lovelier than the poets sing ; 
And Nature’s bright realities 
Transcend what painting can devise : 
Where May can trust, in field and bower, 
Her blossoms to the morning-hour, 
Nor dreads the venomous east should breathe, 
To blight the flow’rets in her wreath ; 
Where scarcely swells a bud in vain 
Of blushing fruit, or golden grain. 
Alas! fair land! that thy rich dower 
Should ever be the prize of power, 
Yielded to Vandal, Moor, or Gaul, 
Or bigot-sloth, far worse than all! 
Oh grief! that blessings too profuse 
Should turn to curses by th’ abuse ; 
That virtue, freedom, still must fly 
For shelter to a frozen sky! 
Like gold, all good requires alloy, 
We learn by suffering to enjoy. 
Once thy possessors, great in arms, 
Defended, and deserv’d thy charms, 
Well taught (alas! in times gone by) 
Bravely to conquer, or to die. 
Then the rude Hun rough welcome found, 
And with his bones manur’d the ground, 
Though now his haughty banner waves 
High o’er his vanquish’d fathers’ graves. 
Now must thy humbled sons regret, 
The present bear, the past forget, 
Blush when they hear their fathers’ fame, 
And hide in smiles their grief and shame; 
Not long—soon shall the smouldering fire 
Explode in thunder, or expire; 
Oh! not the last!—in vain they dare 
(The crown’d conspirators) to share 
The earth between them, as their prey 
Willing to suffer and obey. 
As soon shall they forbid the sun, 
Save at their will, his course to run, 
Arrest the ocean-tides, or bind 
The pinions of the wandering wind. 
What though of much the land’s bereft, 
Enough to regain ail is left! 
Art, science, letters, still survive 
The liberty that bade them thrive: 
And many a poet of high name 
Upholds his country’s former fame. 
Thy latest theme; well chos’n by thee 
The bard inspir’d by memory ! 
And greatly shall thy lasting lay 
Her hosp‘.ality o’erpay : 
Long, long the rival to remain 
Ev’n of her noblest native strain. 
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EPISTLE TO THE LORD HOLLAND. 
WINDERMERE, 1829, 


“ Feros mollite colendo.” 
Geor. ii, 36. 
Ask not what charms there are in scenes like these, 
Wild hills, and clamorous brooks, and inland-seas ! 
In the sweet face of nature to delight 
Will not in thee surprise or scorn excite. 

But ’tis not only mountain, lake and stream, 
(Though here as fair as a young poet’s dream) 
No! here a generous peasantry we find, 

Of graceful form and cultivated mind: 

Here, too, a gentry that may well preside 

O’er men thus gifted and not void of pride. 
To them the earth her annual tribute yields 
As lords, not tenants, of their native fields: 
Yet to their sons the sires bequeathed far more 





Than land, herd, flock. and heaps of glittering ore: 
In every village, schools, though rude, they rear’d; 
It was not want but ignorance they fear’d; 

And of their little largely gave to ensure 

Their children’s children should be taught tho’ poor. 

Blest be their memory! what is man untaught! 

Unfit alike for action, or for thought; 

Selfish and wretched, ignorant and unjust; 

And now by hunger goaded, now by lust: 
Fraudful not wise, revengeful but not brave, 
Savage a tyrant, civilised a slave: 

Much like the brutes that groan beneath his sway, 
A beast of burthen, or a beast of prey. 

Rare though the plant may be and kind the soil, 
The fruit is worthless unimproved by toil: 

But tended, train’d through sunshine, gust and shower, 
The weed’s transformed into a radiant flower. 

Hard, hard indeed is woman’s ceaseless task! 

E’en from the cradie all her cares we ask: 

Cares that a mother only can bestow; 

A task that only love will undergo! 

All must be learnt and most ’tis hers to teach; 
The foot to step, the lip to move in speech. 

See ! now disdainful of her proffer’d hand, 

The ambitious boy essays, in vain, to stand! 
And, hark! the little mimic lisps her name, 

Vain of success, but failing tinged with shame! 
With thoughts and feelings, heart and mind, she sows, 
And plucks each weed that still, unbidden, blows. 
Beyond this world too she extends her care, 

And on her knee unites his hands in prayer. 

Soon stronger, bolder, from her arms he flies, 

Proud to alarm her fears and to despise ; 

Now at his father’s heels, where’er he strays, 

He learns his sayings and affects his ways: 

Then comes the school, the college, rivals, friends, 
And but with life man’s education ends. 

All must conspire—yet all conspire in vain, 
Unless the state be just, the church humane: 

’Tis from the cherish’d faith and dreaded law 
That men their maxims learn, their motives draw. 
Govern’d by fraud or force a peorLe must 

Be, or become unfeeling and unjust. 

What can avail the nursery or the school, 

Should priests misguide or magistrates misrule? 
To whom can helpless youth, perplex’d, repair, 
Should precept and example both ensnare? 
Setting their busiest hopes and fears at strife 
With the pure lessons of their early life. 

Can they esteem their good old teachers wise, 
Whom thus the learned and the great despise? 
Or love their God and neighbours as they ought, 
Should falsehood as the truth from heav’n be taught? 
If endless bliss be promised as the meed 

Of bigot-zeal, or a presumptuous creed ? 

And all the terrors of a future world 

Against the best men found in this be hurl’d? 

But, lo! the clouds disperse, the horizon clears! 
The sun of science thro’ the mist appears; 

Piere’d by its beams the brood obscene of night, 
With shrieks and murmurs fly the hated light! 
Long since from this blest isle the foulest fled, 
A loathsome band, by superstition led : 

And the scar’d demons of the lagging rear 

Rise on the wing, soon, soon to disappear. 

Knowledge of old in one deep current stream’d, 
While on its banks the narrow harvest teem’d: 
All else a thirsty waste of shifting sand, 

Or curs’d by weeds that chok’d th’ uncultur’d land. 
But now fresh rills break out on every side, 
Diffusing health and pleasure s they glide, 
Flowing thro’ town and city, village, farm, 

And lending each a blessing and a charm. 

The prophecy’s fulfill’d, the poor are taught; 
Home to each door the precious gift is brought, 
Trutu, to exalt and purify the mind, 

For, where truth comes virtue’s not far behind. 

Distrustful are the ignorant, fierce, self-will’d, 
Fickle, yet fix’d their judgments ne’er to yield, 
Seditious, servile, rash, yet wanting nerve, 

Easy to dupe, but very hard to serve. 

Not thus th’ instructed, for though, haply, proud 
(When self-compar’d to the benighted crowd) 
Yet have they ears to learn and eyes to sce 
Their duty, dealt with as men ought to be. 





Rarely, if ever, is good given to man 
Unmix’d with evil, such is Heav’n’s high plan ! 
Yet can there still remain one generous doubt 
Whether a People with sense, or without, 

Is happier, better, less disposed to err, 

Or which an honest statesman must prefer? 

Oh! ‘tis a pleasant dream (if dream it be) 
Of man the brightening prospects to foresee : 
Far more of Nature shall he daily know ; 

Far mightier o’er her powers his mastery grow. 
How many evils shall become more light! 
How many more, perhaps, be banish’d quite ! 
How many comforts added to the store 

That bounteous Providence had given before 
Not to the selfish, indolent and blind, 

Who trust whate’er they wish to beg, or find, 
But only to the wise, whe ean discern 

That we are born our happiness to earn, 

’Tis well that most are for their bread, each day, 
Destin’d to toil, as well as taught to pray: 

And all, of every rank, who would enjoy, 
Must both their body and their mind employ. 

Ye who find nought to love or to admire, 
Beg, beg of niggard Nature a desire. 

Nothing is had for nothing, all is sold, 

Not to the wealthy only for their gold ; 
By strenuous action and by patient thought, 
All our best blessings ever must be bought. 

Man seldom fails to o’ertake what he pursues, 
But ’tis most rare that object well to choose. 
Could thine be wealth, wake early and watch late, 
Or, scorning dross, wouldst thou be still more great ? 
The world’s reproaches and thy own despise, 
Be servile to rule others, creep to rise ; 

Or wouldst thou fame? court science or the muse, 
An ardent lover neither can refuse: 

Be oftener heard in senates, now to still, 

Now stir, their charmed passions at thy will. 

To be renown’d, some health and life expose, 
Cross Afric’s sand, or pierce the polar snows, 

Or in the field, the bravest of the brave, 

For glory seek, and find it—in the grave. 

Thy hopes, I know, have a far loftier aim 
Than riches, rank, vain learning, or a name: 
Of love, true honour, happiness, the price 
Is fixed, and must be given—Self-sacrifice. 
This, through thy life, has cheerfully been paid, 
And the rich recompence as freely nade. 

*Tis thine the same judgment to have shown 

Of thy low’d country’s welfare and thy own. 
Still has it been thy fate—thy choice—to oppose 
Power and corruption, formidable foes ! 

And, ah! how few the victories thou hast won! 
Yet wilt thou deem thyself o’erpaid by one.* 
The last, the most desir’d, a victory! 

Long due to him, who still survives in thee. 

Oh! could even now his generous spirit feel 
For justice, freedom, but its ancient zeal, 
Think with what heart-felt joy he must have view'd 
Evils that foil’d even him, by thee subdued, 
One conflict more,t and soon shall all be free, 
All, all, whate’er their Creed may chance to be. 


——<_ 


EPITAPH ON MR. HENDERSON.t 


Born to delight at once and mend the age, 

Life to adoru, and dignify the stage, 

Nuvu more, oh Henperson ! thy magic art 

Shall wake at will each passion of the heart; 

No more thy ardour fire, thy hamour cheer, 

Nor at thy bidding start the obedient tear! 

No more shall crowds entranc’d, scarce breathing sce 
The dreams of Shakspeare realiz’d by thee. 

Yet, were this all, this loss thy friends might bear, 
And ev’n with pride the general sorrow share, 
But can they hope again, in one, to find 

Thy sense and genius, wit and worth, combin'd ? 
Where shal! thy widow’d wife, thy orphan child, 
Meet love so warm, authority so mild? 

Alas! thy fame shall still renew their grief: 

And Time itself to them refuse relief. 


* Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 


+ Emancipation of the Catholics. 


t Buricd in Westminster Abbey, 3d December, 1785 
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THE ROSE. 
POET. 
Say, lovely Rose, so fragrant and so fair! 
Why art thou doom’d these rugged thorns to bear ? 


None sure would steal thee from thy native bower, 
Though smooth thy stem, and silken as thy flower. 


ROSE. 


Once was I a poor weed, a worthless briar ; 

Till Hr, who tun'd thy voice, and strung thy lyre, 

Bade me these soft and blushing leaves to bear, 

And scatter periume to the summer-air. 

For, as she fled whose love he long had sought, 

Her fluttering garments in my branches caught, 

And she was won to listen to his vows 

When, lo! these blooms, these odours deck’d my boughs! 
POET. 

Blest omen, hail! one opening bud I'll bear 

To grace the obdurate bosom of my fair : 

Haply he might to thy sweet breath impart 

A subtle virtue to subdue the heart— 

If such thy power | can be grateful too; 

And thy entrancing scent, thy vermeil hue, 

And this thy story, they shall live in verse, 

And none henceforth thy guard of thorns asperse. 
—— 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


There was an ancient sage, I’m told, 
Who held that “man should weep,” 

The doetrine’s sour as well as old, 
Not good enough to keep. 


But, for the honour of those times, 
It must be own’d, another 
Maintain’d the tenct of these rhymes, 
And scorn’d his whining brother. 


That must be true philosophy 
Which bids us smile at Care, 

Since, whether mortals laugh or ery, 
What happens they must bear. 


Is there in sighs and tears a power 
To soften stubborn Fate? 

Or add one unpredestin’d hour 
To our appointed date? 


The turnpike-road to happiness 
Through misery leads, no doubt! 
Though somewhat rough, you must confess, 
And rather round about. 


There is a path more smooth and near, 
Trust me, for I have tried; 

I did not ask my way of Fear, 
Hope is a better guide. 


Companion gay! that ever leads 
Through verdare and through flowers, 

And talks, whene’er the tempest breeds, 
Of sunshine after showers. 


Yet dwell not with her, though she toy, 
And promise fair, and woo, 

But win and wed her sister, Joy, 
Still lovelier, and more true. 


Youth, like a morning vision, flies: 
Waking we sigh, in vain, 

To close once more our aching eyes, 
And dream it o’er again. 


Ah! still, ye dear illusions, stay ! 
Still let me think ye true: 

All the poor certainties of life 
I'll gladly change for you. 


Fold, Faney, fold thy busy wing ! 
Sleep, troubled Memory, sleep! 

Why should one fly our cares to bring ? 
The other wake to weep ? 


Our youth seem'd short because so sweet, 
Then why should we repine ? 

Because we did our breakfast eat, 
Must we refuse to dine ? 


Why should we look before, behind, 
Unless the prospect charms? 

Draw up the window! drop the blind! 
Whene’er the road alarms. 


The future is beyond our power, 
The past we should forget; 


We can’t afford the present hour 
Should run away in debt. 


Tis well we yesterday thought so, 
Aware it could not stay: 

To-morrow may not come, you know, 
We'll therefore live to-day. 


Let not the good, ill-taught, despise 
These maxims as too gay: 

True pleasure in well-doing lies ; 
’*Tis worse than folly to delay. 


THE END. 





Little boys, take your dictionaries, and look out for the 
word anniversary.” 

A bustle for the books, whilst Mr. Root plumes him- 
self, and struts up and down. Two boys fight for the 
same dictionary ; one of them gets a plunge on the nose, 
which makes him cry out—he is immediately horsed 
and flogged for speaking; and, rod in hand, Mr. Root 
continues. 

“Young gentlemen, you know my method—my 
method is well known to you, I say,—to join amusement 
with instruction. Now, young gentlemen, the great 
conflagration—tenth, ninth, and eighth forms, look out 
the word conflagration—the great conflagration, I say, 
made by this pyrotechnic display—seventh, sixth, and 
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in the rear, occurs in the “ Life of a Sub-Editor” in the 
| December London Metropolitan. The other parts of 
| the Life are not worth publishing, but over this “ barring 
out,” if any of our readers cannot laugh at its vraisem- 
| blance and boyishness, we beg them to throw up their 
forum heicas at once; to us it appears equal to any 
The boy had been a fag, 








scene we have ever perused. 
| desponding and unhappy. 


| ic 
The school contained never less than two hundred 
‘and fifty pupils, sometimes it amounted to nearly three 
|hundred. At the time of which I am about to speak, it 
|} was very full, containing, among others, many young 
imen. ‘The times are no more when persons of nineteen 
| and twenty suffered themselves to be horsed, and took 
' their one and two dozens with edification and humility. 
| At this age, we now cultivate moustaches, talk of our 
| Joe Mantons, send a friend to demand an explanation, 
jand all that sort of thing. Oh! times are much im- 
| proved! However, at that period, the birch was no 
| visionary terror. Infliction or expulsion were the al- 
| ternatives ; and, as the form of government was a despot- 
| ism—like all despotisms to my thinking, a most odious 
| one—it was subject, at intervals, to great convulsions. I 
lam going to describe the greatest under the reign of 
| Root the First. 

Mr. Root was capricious. Sometimes he wore his own 
handsome head well powdered; at others curled without 
| powder—at others straight, without powder or curls. 
‘He was churchwarden; and then, when his head was 
full of his office, it was also full of flour, and full of ideas 
| of his own consequence and infallibility. On a concert 
night, and in the ball room, it was curled, and then it 
| was full of amatory conquests—and, as he was captain 
in the cavalry volunteers, on field days his hair 
| was straight and lank—martial order gave him no time 
|to attend to the fripperies of the coxcomb. These are 
| but small particulars, but such are very important in the 
‘character of a great man. With his hair curled, he 
was jocular, even playful—with it lank, he was a great 
| disciplinarian—had military subordination strong in 
| respect, and the birch gyrated freely. But when he was 
| full blown in powder, he was unbearable. There was 
then combined all the severity of the soldier and the 
dogmatism of the pedagogue, with the self-sufficiency 
and domineering nature of the coxcomb and church- 
warden. 

On the memorable fifth of November, Mr. Root ap- 
| peared in the school-room, with his hair ¢élaborately 
| powdered, f 
| The little boys trembled. Lads by fifteens and 
| twenties wanted to go out under various pretences. ‘lhe 

big boys looked very serious, and very resolved. It was 
| twelve o’clock—and some thirty or forty—myself always 
| included—were duly flogged, it being “his custom at the 
| hour of noon.” When the periodical operation was over, 
|at which there was much spargefication of powder from 
/his whitened head, he commanded silence. Even the 
flagellated boys contrived to hush up their sobs, the 
|shufiling of feet ceased, those who had colds refrained 
from blowing their noses; and, after one boy was flogged 
| for coughing, he thus delivered himself. 
| “Young gentlemen: it has been customary—cus- 
tomary it has been, I say, for you to have permission to 
make a bonfire in the lower field, and display your fire- 


| 
| 





cm forms, turn up the word pyrotechnic. Mr, 
i Y z Reynolds, (the head classical master,) you will par- 
The following scene which leaves Miss Edgeworth far ticularly oblige me by not taking snuff in that violent 


way whilst I am speaking, the sniffling is abominable.” 
“Turn up the word sniffling,” cries a voice from the 
lower end of the school. <A great confusion—the 
culprit remains undiscovered, and some forty, at two 
suspected desks, are fined three half-pence a piece. Mr. 
Root continues, with a good deal of indignation: «I 
shan’t allow the bonfire no more—no, not at all; nor the 
fireworks neither—no, nothing of no kind of the sort.” 
All this in his natural voice; then swelling in dignity 
and in diction, “ but, for the accumulated pile of com- 
bustibles, I say-—for the combustible pile that you have 
accumulated, that you may not be deprived of the merit of 
doing a good action, the materials of which it is composed, 
that is to say, the logs of wood, and the bavins of furze, 
with the pole and tar-barrel, shall be sold, and the money 
put in the poor box next Sunday, which I, as one of the 
church wardens, shall hold at the church porch; for a 
charity sermon will on that day be preached by the 
reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Bristol. It 
is our duty as Christians, to give eleemosynary aid to 
the poor ; let all classes but the first and second, look out 
the word eleemosynary. I say to the poor, eleemosynary 
aid should be given. You will also give up all the fire- 
works that you may have in your play-boxes, for the 
same laudable purpose. The servant will go round and 
collect them after dinner, I say, by the servants after 
dinner they shall all be collected. Moreover, young 
gentlemen, I have to tell you, that the church wardens, 
and the authorities in the town, are determined to put 
down Guy Faux, and he shall be put down accordingly. 
So now, young gentlemen, you’d better take your 
amusements before dinner, for you will have no holiday 
in the afternoon, and I shall not suffer any one to go out 
after tea, for fear of mischief.’ Having thus spoken, 
he dismissed the school, and strode forth majestically. 

O reader! can you conceive the dismay, the indigna- 
tion, and the rage that the court of aldermen would dis- 
play, if, when sitting down hungrily to a civic feast, they 
were informed that all the eatables and potatories were 
carried off by a party, headed by Mr. Scales? Can you 
conceive the fury that would burn in the countenances of 
a whole family of lordly sinecurists, at being informed 
upon official authority, that henceforth their salaries 
would be equal to their services? No, all this you cannot 
conceive; nor turtle-desiring aldermen, nor cate-fed 
sinecurist, could, under these their supposed tribulations, 
have approached in fury and hate, the meekest spirited 
boys of Mr. Root’s school, when they became fully aware 
of the extent of the tyrannous robbery about to be perpe- 
petrated. Had they not been led on by hope? Had 
they not trustingly eschewed banbury-cakes—sidled by 
longingly the pastry-cook’s—and piously withstood the 
temptation of hard bake, in order that they might save 
up their pocket-money for this one grand occasion? 
And even after this, their hopes and their exertions to 
end in smoke? Would that it were even that; but it 
was decided that there should be neither fire nor smoke. 
Infatuated pedagogue! Unhappy decision! 

The boys did not make use of the permission to get 
out to play. They gathered together unanimously, in 
earnest knots—rebellion stalked on tip-toe from party to 
party—the little boys looked big, and the big boys looked 
bigger—and the young men looked magnificent. The 
half-boarders whispered their fears to the ushers, the 
ushers spoke under their breaths to the under masters, 
the under masters had cautious conversation with the 
head Latin, French, and mathematical tutors, and these 





works, on this anniversary of the fifth of November. 
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nus himself; but he only shook his powdered head in 
derision and disdain. 

On that cold, foggy, fifth of November, we all sat 
down to a dinner as cold as the day, and with looks as 
dark as the atmosphere. Amidst the clatter of knives 
and forks, the rumour already ran from table to table, 
that a horse and cart was just going to remove the enor- 
mous pile of combustibles collected for the bonfire. We 
had good spirits amongst us. ‘There was an air of calm 
defiance among a great many. The reason was soon 
explained, for before we rose from our repast, huge 
volumes of red flame rose from the field—the pile had 
been fired in twenty places at once, and, at this sight, a 
simultaneous and irrepressible shout shook the walls of 
the school-room. ‘The maid-servants who were attending 
the table, shrieking, each in her peculiar musical note, 
hurried out in confusion and fear; and there was a rush 
towards the door by the scholars, and some few got 
down stairs. However, the masters soon closed the door, 
and those who had escaped were brought back. The 
shutters of the windows that looked out upon the fire 
were closed, and thus, in the middle of the day, we were 
reduced to a state almost of twilight. 

Every moment expecting actual collision with their 
pupils, the masters and ushers, about sixteen in number, 
congregated at the lower end of the room, near the doer, 
for the double purpose of supporting each other, and of 
making a timely escape. The half-suppressed hubbub 
among three hundred boys, confined in partial darkness, 
grew stronger each moment; it was like the rumbling 
beneath the earth, that precedes the earthquake. No 
one spoke as yet louder than the other—the master-voice 
had not yet risen. ‘That dulled noise seemed like a far 
off humming, and had it not been so intense, and so very 
human, it might have been compared to the wrath of a 
myriad of bees confined in the darkness of their hives, 
with their queen lying dead amongst them. 

Whilst this commotion was going on in the school- 
room, Mr. Root was active in the field, endeavouring, with 
the aid of the men servants, to pluck as much fuel from 
the burning pile as possible. ‘Ihe attempt was nearly 
vain. He singed his clothes, and burnt his hands, lost 
his hat in the excitement and turmoil, and sadly decom- 
posed his powdered ringlets. Advices were brought to 
him, (we must now use the phrase military,) of the 
demonstration made by the young gentlemen in the 
school-room. He hurried with the pitchfork in his hand, 
which he had been using, and appeared at the entrance 
of his pandemonium, almost, considering his demoniac 
look, in character. He made a speech, enforced by 
thumping the handle of the fork against the floor, which 
speech, though but little attended to, was marked by one 
singularity. He did not tell the lads to turn up any of 
his hard words. However, he hoped that the young 
gentlemen had yet sense of propriety enough left, to 
permit the servants to clear the tables of the plates, 
knives, forks, and other dinner appurtenances. ‘T'his 
was acceded to by shouts of “ Let them—let them.” 
The girls and the two school servants came in, one of 
the latter being the obnoxious hoister, and they were 
permitted to perform their office in a dead silence. It 
speaks well for our sense of honour, and respect for the 
implied conditions of the treaty, when it is remembered 
that this abhorred Tom, the living instrument of our 
tortures, and on whose backs we had most of us so often 
writhed, was permitted to go into the darkest corners of 
the room unmolested, and even uninsulted. When the 
tables were cleared, then rang out exultingly the shout of 
“ Bar him out—bar him out!” 

“I never yet,” roared out Mr. Root, “ was barred out 
of my own premises, and I never will be!’ He was 
determined to resist manfully, and if he feil, to fall like 
Cesar, in the capital, decorously: so, as tog@ are not 
worn in our unclassical days, he retired to prepare him- 
self for the contention, by getting his head newly pow- 
dered, telling his assistants to keep the position that they 
still held, at all hazards, near the door. 

Before I narrate the ensuing struggle—a struggle that 
will be ever remembered in the town in which it took 
place, and which will serve, as long as he lives, any one 
engaged in it, to talk of, even if he has been happy 
enough to have been engaged in real warfare; with 
honest enthusiasm, it is necessary to describe exactly 
the battle-field. ‘The school was a parallelogram, bowed 
at one end, and about the dimensions of a moderately- 


sized chapel. It was very lofty, and at the bowed 
end, which looked into the field, there were three large 
windows built very high, and arched after the ecclesias- 
tical fashion. One of the sides had windows similar to 
those at the end. The school-room was entered from 
the house by a lobby, up into which lobby terminated a 
wide staircase, from the play-ground. The school-room 
was therefore entered from the lobby, by only one large 
folding door. But over this end there was a capacious 
orchestra, supported by six columns, which orchestra con- 
tained a very superb organ. The orchestra might also 
be entered from the house, but trom a floor and a lobby, 
above that which opened into the school-room. 
quently, at the door end of the school-room, there was a 
space formed of about twelve or fourteen feet, with a 
ceiling much lower than the rest of the building, and 
which space was bounded by the six pillars that sup- 
ported the gallery above. This low space was occu- 
pied by the masters and assistants—certainly a strong 
position, as it commanded the only outlet. ‘The whole 
edifice was built upon rows of stone columns, that per- 
mitted the boys a sheltered play-ground beneath the 
school-room in inclement, or rainy weather. ‘The win- 
dows being high from the floor within doors, and very 
high indeed from the ground without, they were but 
sorry and dangerous means of communication, through 
which, either to make an escape, or bring in succours or 
munitions, should the siege be turned to a blockade. It 
was, altogether, a vast, and when properly fitted up, a 
superb apartment, and was used for the monthly con- 
certs and the occasional balls. 

Time elapsed. It seemed that we were the party 
barred in, instead of the master being the party barred 
out. The mass of rebellion was as considerable 
any radical could have wished; and, as yet, as disor- 
ganised as any tory commander-in-chief of the forces 
could have desired. However, Mr. Root did not appear, 
and it having become completely dark, the boys them- 
selves lighted the various lamps. About six or seven 
o’clock there was a stir among the learned guard at the 
door, when at length Mr. Reynolds, the head classical 
master, having rapped the silver top of his great horn 
snuff-box, in a speech, mingled, very appropriately, with 
Latin and Greek quotations, wished to know what it 
was, precisely, that the young gentlemen desired, and 
he was answered by fifty voices at once, “ Leave to go 
into the fields, and let off the fireworks.” 

After a pause, a message was brought that this could 
not be granted; but, upon the rest of the school going 
quietly to bed, permission would be given to all the 
young gentlemen above fifteen years of age, to go down 
the town until eleven o’clock. ‘The proposal was refused 
with outcrics of indignation. We now had many lead- 
ers, and the shouts “ Force the door!” became really 
dreadful. Gradually the lesser boys gave back, and the 
young men formed a dense front line, facing the sixteen 
masters, whose position was fortified by the pillars sup- 
porting the orchestra, and whose rear was strengthened 
by the servants of the household. As yet, the scholars 
stood with nothing offensive in their hands, and with 
their arms folded, in desperate quictude. At last, there 
was a voice a good way in the rear, which accounts for 
the bravery of the owner, that shouted, “ Why don’t 
you rally, and force the door?’ Here Monsieur Moi- 
neau, a French emigré, and our Gallic tutor, cried out, 
lustily, “You shall force that door, never—jamais, 
|jamais—my pretty garcons, mes chers pupils, be good, 
be quiet—go your couch yourselfs—les feux d’artifices! 
bah! they worth noding at all—you go to bed. Ah, ah, 
demain—all have congé—one, two, half holiday—but 
you force this door—par ma fois, loyauté—jamais— 
you go out, one, two, three, towt—go over dis corps, of 
Antoine Auguste Moineau.” 

We gave the brave fellow a hearty cheer for his loy- 
alty; and, I have no doubt, had he been allowed to 
remain, he would have been trampled to death on his 
post. He had lost his rank, his fortune, every thing but 
his self-respect, in the quarrel of his king, who had just 
fallen on the scaffold: he had a great respect for consti- 
tuted authority, and was sadly grieved at being obliged 
to honour heroism in spite of himself, when arrayed 
against it. 

Let us pause over these proceedings, and return to 
myself. As the rebellion increased, I seemed to be 
receiving the elements of a new life. My limbs trem- 
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bled, but it was with a fierce joy. I ran hither and 
thither exultingly—I pushed aside boys three or fout 
years older than myself—I gnashed my teeth, I stamped, 
[ clenched my hands—I wished to harangue, but I could 
not find utterance, for the very excess of my thoughts. 
At that moment I would not be put down; I grinned 
defiance in the face of my late scorners; I was drunk 
with the exciting draught of contention. The timid 
gave me their fireworks, the brave applauded my reso- 
lution, and, as I went from one party to another, exhort- 
ing more by gesture than by speech, I was at length 
rewarded, by hearing the approving shout of “Go it, 
Percy !” 

I am not fearful of dwelling too much upon the affair, 
It must be interesting to those growing amiabilities called 
the “ rising generation,” the more especially, as a “ bar- 
ring out” is now become matter of history. Alas! we 
shall never go back to the good old times in that respect, 
notwithstanding we are again snugly grumbling under a 
tory government. Let us place at least one “ barring 
out” upon record, in order to let the radicals see, and 
seeing hope, when they find how nearly extremes meet, 
what a slight step there is from absolute despotism to 
absolute disorganization. 

Things were in this state, the boys encouraging each 
other, when, to our astonishment, Mr. Root, newly 
powdered, and attended by two friends, his neighbours, 
made his appearance in the orchestra, and incontinently 
began a speech. I was then too excited to attend to it; 
indeed, it was scarcely heard for revilings and shoutings. 
However, I could contain myself no longer, and I, even 
I, though far from being in the first rank, shouted forth, 
“ Let us out, or we will set fire to the school-room, and, 
if we are burnt, you'll be hung for murder.” Yes, I 
said those words—I, who actually now start at my own 
shadow—I, who when I sce a stalwart, whiskered and 
moustached-fellow coming forward to me, modestly pop 
over on the other side—I, who was in a fit of the trem- 
bles the whole year of the comet. 

“ God bless me,” said Mr. Root, “it is that vagabond 
Percy! I flogged the little incorrigible but cight hours 
ago, and now he talks about burning my house down. 
There’s gratitude for you! But I'll put a stop to this at 
once—young gentlemen, I'l] put a stop to this at once! 
[’'m coming down among you to seize the ringleaders, 
and that good-for-nothing Perey. Ah! the monitors, and 
the heads of all the classes, shall be flogged; the rest shall 
be forgiven, if they will go quietly to bed, and give up 
all their fireworks.” Having so said, he descended from 
above with his friends, and, in about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, armed with a tremendous whip, he ap- 
peared among his satellites below. 

The reader must not suppose that while masters and 
scholars were ranged against each other as antagonists, 
that they were quiet as statues. There was much said 
on both sides, reasonings, entreaties, expostulations, and 
even jocularity passed between the adverse, but yet qui- 
escent, ranks. Jn this wordy warfare the boys bad the 
best of it, and I’m sure the ushers had no stomach for 
the fray—if they fought, they must fight, in some mea- 
sure, with their hands tied; for their own jrvdement told 
them that they could not be justified in inflicting upon 
their opponents any desperate wounds. In fact, consi- 
dering all the circumstances, though they asseverated 
that the boys were terribly in the wrong, they could not 
that Mr. Root was conspicuously in the right. 
When Mr. Root got among his myrmidons, he resolutely 
cried, “ Gentlemen assistants, advance, and seize Master 
Atkinson, Master Brewster, Master Davenant, and espe- 
cially Master Percy ;” the said Master Percy having very 
officiously wriggled himself into the first rank. Such is 
the sanctity of established authority, that we actually 
gave back, with serried files however, as our opponents 
advanced! AJl had now been lost, even our honour, 
had it not been for the gallant conduct of young Henry 
St. Albans, a natural son of the Duke of Y , who 
was destined for the army, and at that time studying for- 
tification, and to some purpose—for, immediately behind 
our front ranks, and while Mr. Root was haranguing and 
advancing, St. Albans had ranged the desks quite across 
the room, in two tiers, one above the other; the upper 
tier with their legs in the air, no bad substitute for 
chevaux-de-frize. n fact, this manceuvre was an anti- 
cipation of the barricades of Paris. When the boys 
came to the obstacle, they made no difficulty of creep- 
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ing under or jumping over it—but for the magisterial 
Mr. Root, fully powdered; or the classical master, full of 
Greek; or the mathematical master, conscious of much 
algebra, to creep under these desks, would have been 
infra dig., and for them to have leapt over was impossi- 
ble. The young assistants might certainly have per- 
formed the feat, but they would have been but scurvily 
treated for their trouble, on the wrong side of the barri- 
When two antagonist bodies cannot fight, it is 
St. Albans was simultane- 


cade. 
no bad pastime to parley. 
ously and unanimously voted leader, though we had 
many older than he, for he was but eighteen, A glorious 
youth was that St. Albans. Accomplished, generous, 
brave, handsome, as are all his race, and of the most 
bland and sunny manners that ever won woman’s love 
or softened man’s asperity. He died young—where? 
Where should he have died, since this world was deemed 
by Providence not deserving of him, but amidst the enc- 
mies of his country, her hanners waving victoriously 
above, and her enemies flying before, his bleeding body ? 

Henry now stood forward as our leader and spokes- 
man: eloquently did he descant upon all our grievances, 
not forgetting mouldy bread, caggy mutton, and hebdo- 
madal meat pies. He represented to Mr. Root the little 
honour that he would gain in the contest, and the certain 
loss—the damage to his property, and to his reputation 
—the loss of scholars, and of profit; and he begged him 
to remember that every play-box in the school-room was 
filled with fireworks, and that they were all determined, 
and sorry he was in this case to be obliged to uphold 
such a determination, they were one and all resolved, if 
permission were not given, to let off the fireworks out of 
doors, they would in—the consequences be on Mr. Root’s 
head. His speech was concluded amidst continued 
“ bravos” and shouts of “ Now, now!” Old R———lds, 
our classic, quietly stood by, and taking snuff by hand- 
fuls, requested, nay entreated, Mr. Root to pass it all off 
as a joke, and let the boys, with due restrictions, have 
their will. Mr. Root, with a queer attempt at looking 
pleasant, then said, “ He began to enter into the spirit of 
the thing—it was well got up—there could be nothing 
really disrespectful meant, since Mr. Henry St. Albans 
was a party to it, (be it known, that Henry was an es- 
pecial favourite,) and that he was inclined to humour 
them, and look upon the school in the light of a fortress 
ahout to capitulate. He therefore would receive a flag of 
truce, and listen to proposals.” 

The boys began to be delighted. The following con- 
ditions were drawn up, and a lad, with a white handker- 
chief tied to a sky-rocket stick, was hoisted over the bench 
into the besieging quarters. ‘The paper, after reciting 
(as is usual with all rebels in arms against their lawful 
sovereign) their unshaken leya!ty, firm obedience, and 
unqualified devotion, went on thus—but we shall, to 
save time, put to each proposition the answer returned :— 

1. The young gentlemen shall be permitted, as in 
times past, to discharge their Greworks, round what re- 
mains of the bonfire, between the hours of nine and 
eleven o'clock. 

Ans. Granted, with this limitation, that all young 
gentlemen, under the age of nine, shall surrender their 
fireworks to the elder boys, and stand to see the display 
without the fence. 

2. That any damage, or injury, caused by the said dis- 
play to Mr. Root’s premises, fences, &e., shall be made 
good by a subscription of the schgol. 

Ans. Granted. 

3. It now being nearly cight o'clock, the young gen- 
tlemen shall have their usual suppers. 

Ans. Granted. 

4. That a general amnesty shall be proclaimed, and 
that no person or persons shall suffer in any manner 
whatever, for the pari that he or they may have taken in 
this thoughtless resistance. 

Ans. Granted, with the exception of Masters Atkin- 
son, Brewster, Davenant, and Percy. 

Upon the last article issue was joined, the flag of truce 
still flying during the debate. ‘The very pith of the 
thing was the act of full amnesty and oblivion, Yet so 
eager were now the majority of the boys for their amuse- 
ment, that, had it not been for the noble firmness of St. 
Albans, the leaders, with poor Pilgarlick, would have 
been certainly sacrificed to their lust of pleasure. But 
the aflair was soon brought to a crisis. All this acting 





the military pleased me most mightily, and, the better to 


enjoy it, I crouched under one of the desks that formed 
the barricade, and, with my head and shoulders thrust 
into the enemies’ quarters, sat grinning forth my satis- 
faction. 

Fhe last clause was still canvassing, when, unheard of 
treachery! Mr. Root, seeing his vietim so near, seized 
me by the ears, and attempted to lug me away captive. 
My schoolfellows attempted to draw me back. St. Al- 
bans protested—even some of the masters said “shame!” 
when Mr. Root, finding he could not succeed, gave mea 
most swinging slap of the face, as a parting benediction, 
and relinquished his grasp. No sooner did I fairly find 
myself on the right side of the barricade, than, all my 
terrors overcome by pain, I seized an inkstand, and discharg- 
ed it point blank at the fleecy curls of the ferulafer with an 
unlucky fatality of aim! Mr. Root’s armorial bearings 
were now, at least on his crest, blanche chequered noire. 
“On, my lads, on!” exclaimed the gallant St. Albans ; 
the barricades were scaled in an instant, and we were at 
fisty cuffs with our foes. Rulers flew, obliquely, perpendi- 
cularly, and horizontally—inkstands made inkspouts in the 
air, with their dark gyrations—books, that the authors 
had done their best to fasten on their shelves, peacefully 
for ever, for once became lively, and made an impression. 
I must do Mr. Root the justice to say, that he bore him 
gallantly in the mé/ée. His white and black head pop- 
ped hither and thither, and the smack of his whip resound- 
ed horribly among the shins of his foes. Old R-—-——ds 
not, even in battle, being able to resist the inveteracy of 
habit, had the contents of his large snuff-mull forced into 
his eyes, ere twenty strokes were struck. He ran roar- 
ing and prophesying like blind Tiresias, among both 
parties, and, as a prophet, we respected him. The French 
master being very obese was soon borne down, and there 
he lay sprawling and calling upon glory, and /a betle 
France, whilst both sides passed over him by turns, giving 
him only an occasional kick when they found him in 
their way. Itis said of Mr. Simp—n, the mathematical 
master—but I will not vouch for the truth of the account, 
for it seems too Homeric—that being hard pressed, he 
seized, and lifted up the celestial globe, wherewith to 
beat down his opponents, but being a very absent man, 
and the ruling passion being always dreadfully strong 
upon him, he began, instead of striking down his adver- 
saries, to solve a problem upon it, but, before he had found 
the value of a single tangent, the orb was beaten to pieces 
about his skull, and he then saw more stars in his eyes 
than ever twinkled in the milky way. In less than two 
minutes, Mr. Root to his crest added gules—his nose 
spouted blood, his eyes were blackened, and those beau- 
tiful teeth, of which he was so proud, were alarmingly 
loosened. 

For myself, I did not do much—I could not—I could 
not for very rapture. I danced, and shouted, in all the 
madness of exhilaration. I tasted, then, for the first 
time, the fierce and delirious poison of contention. Had 
the battle cry been “A Percy!” instead of a “St. Al- 
bans!” I could not have been more elated. The joy of 
battle to the young heart, is like water to the sands of 
the desert—which cannot be satiated. 


In much less than three minutes the position under 
the gallery was carried. Root and the masters made 
good their retreat through the door, and barricadoed it 
strongly on the outside—so, that if we could boast of 
having barred him out, he could boast equally of having 
barred us in. We made three prisoners, Mr. R————lds, 
Mr. Moineau, and a lanky, sneaking, turnip-com- 
plexioned, under usher, who used to write execrable 
verses to the sickly housemaid, and borrow half erowns 
of the simple wench, wherewith to buy pomatum to 
plaster his thin, lank hair. He was a known sneak, and 
a suspected tell-tale. ‘The booby fell a-crying in a dark 
corner, and we took him with his handkerchief to his 
eyes. Out of the respect that we bore our French and 
Latin masters, we gave them their liberty, the door being 
set a-jar for that purpose, but we reserved the usher, that, 
like the American Indians, we might make sport with 
him. 


When we informed him that he wes destined for the 
high honour of being our Guy Faux, and that he should 
be the centre of our fireworks, promising to burn him as | 
little as we could help, and could reasonably be expected, | 
his terror was extreme, and he begged, like one in the | 
agonjes of death, that we would rather bump him. We 





granted his request, for we determined to be magnani- 
mous, and he really bore it like a stoic. 

The beauty of the scene is tocome yet. Scarcely had 
we finished with the usher, than Mrs. Root, “like Niobe, 
all in tears,” appeared with out-stretched arms in the gal- 
lery. Her out-stretched arms, her pathetic appeals, her 
sugared promises, had no avail,—the simple lady wanted 
us to go to bed, and Mr. Root, to use her own expression, 
should Jet us all off to-morrow. We were determined to 
stay up, and let all our fireworks off to-night. But we 
granted to her intercession, that all the little boys should 
be given up to her. 

It now became a very difficult thing to ascertain who 
was a little boy. Many a diminutive urchin of eight, 
with a stout soul, declared he was a big fellow, and several 
lanky lads, with sops of bread for hearts, called them- 
selves little boys. ‘There was, as I said before, no com- 
munication from the school-room with the orchestra ; we 
were, therefore, obliged to pile the desks as a platform, 
and hand up the chicken-hearted to take protection under 
the wing of the old hen. Our eaptive usher respectful- 
ly begged to observe, that, though he could not say that 
he was a little boy, if it pleased us, he would much ra- 
ther go to bed, as he had lately taken physic. The plea 
was granted, but not the platform. That was withdrawn, 
and he was forced to climb up one of the pillars; and as 
we were charitably inclined, we lent him all the impetus 
we could, by sundry appliances of switches and rulers, 
in order to excite a rapid circulation in those parts that 
would most expedite his upward propulsion, upon those 
principles that cause us to fire one extremity of a gun, 
in order to propel the ball from the other. He having 
been gathered with the rest round Mrs. Root, she actually 
made us a curtsey in the midst of her tears, and smiled 
as she curtseyed, bidding us all a good night, to be good 
boys, to de no mischief, and, above all, to take care of 
the fire. Then, having obtained from us a promise that 
we would neither injure the organ, nor attempt to get 
into the orchestra, she again curtseyed, and left us masters 
of the field. 

Now the debate was frequent and full. We had re- 
belled, and won the field of rebellion in order to be en- 
abled to discharge our fireworks. The thought of 
descending by means of the windows was soon aban- 
doned. We should have been taken in the detail, even 
if we escaped breaking our bones. We were compelled to 
use the school-room for the sparkling display, and, all 
under the directions of St. Albans, we begzn to prepare 
accordingly. 

Would that I had been the hero of that night! Though 
I did not perform the deeds, I felt all the glow of one; 
and, unexpected honour! I was actually addressed by 
Henry St. Albans himself, as “honest Ned Percy, the 
brave boy who slept in the haunted room.” There was 
a distinction for you! Of course, I cannot tell how an 
old gentleman, rising sixty-five, feels when his sovereign 
places the blue ribbon over his stooping shoulders, but if 
he enjoys half the rapture I then did, he must be a very, 
very happy old man. 

Revenons a nos moutons—whieh phrase I use on ac- 
count of its originality, and its applicability to fireworks. 
Nails were driven into the walls, and Catherine wheels 
fixed on them; Roman candles placed upon the tables 
instead of mutton dips, and the upper parts of the school 
windows let down for the free egress of our flights of 
sky-rockets. The first volley of the last mentioned beau- 
tiful firework went through the windows, amidst our 
huzzas, at an angle of about 65°, and did their duty 
nobly ; when—when—of course, the reader will think 
that the room was on fire. Alas! it was quite the reverse. 
A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to phiz, in all 
the glories of its many-coloured fires, when, horror, dis- 
may, confusion !—half a dozen firemen, with their hate- 
ful badges upon their arms, made their appearance in the 
orchestra, and the long leathern tube being soon adjusted, 
the brazen spout began playing upon us, and the Ca- 
therine wheel, amidst the laughter of the men, in which 
even we participated, whilst we heard the clank, clank, 
of the infernal machine working in the play-ground. 
Mr. Root was not simple enough to permit his house to 
be burned down with impunity, and, sinee he found he 
could do no better, he resolved to throw eold water upon 
our proceedings. ‘The school-room door was now thrown 
open, to permit us to go out if we pleased, but we ehose 
t) remain where we were, for the sunple reason, that we 
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did not know whom we might meet on the stairs. We 
had agreed, under the directions of St. Albans, to let off 
our fireworks with some order, but now, instead of play- 
things for amusement, they were turned into engines of 
offence. Showers of squibs, crackers, and every species 
of combustible, were hurled at our opponents above us. 
It was the struggle of fire with water; but that cold and 
powerful stream played continuously ; wherever it met us 
it took away our breath, and forced us to the ground, yet 
we bore up gallantly, and the rockets that we directed 
into the orchestra very often drove our enemies back, and 
would have severely injured the organ, had they not 
covered it with blankets. 

We advanced our desks near the gallery, to use them 
as sealing ladders to storm; but it would not do, they 
were not sufficiently high, and the stream dashed the 
strongest of us back. However, we plied our fiery mis- 
siles as long as they lasted, but the water never failed—its 
antagonist element did too soon. Whilst it lasted, con- 
sidering there was no slaughter, it was a very glorious 
onslaught. 

In one short half hour we were reduced. Drowned, 
burnt, blackened—looking very foolish, and fearing very 
considerably, we now approached the door: it was still 
open—no attempt to capture any one—no opposition 
was offered to us; but the worst of it was, we were 
obliged to sneak through files of deriding neighbours and 
servants, and we each crept to bed, like a dog that had 
stole a pudding, any thing but satisfied with our exploits, 
or the termination of them. St. Albans would not for- 
give himself. He heaped immeasurable shame upon his 
own head, because he had not secured the orchestra. He 
declared he had no military genius. He would bind him- 
self an apprentice to a country carpenter, and make pig- 
styes—he would turn usher, and the boys should bump 
him for an ass—he would run away. He did the latter. 

Leaving the firemen to see all safe, Mr. Root to deplore 
his defaced school-room and his destroyed property, Mrs. 
Root to prepare for an immensity of cases of cold, and 
burnt faces, and hands,—I shall here conclude the history 
of the famous barring out of the fifth of November, of the 
year of grace 1799. If it had not all the pleasures of a 
real siege and battle, excepting actual slaughter, f don’t 
know what pleasure is. 





From the London Mctropolitan. 


Antonio, the Student of Padua. 


The last rays of a September sun were falling slant- 
ingly upon the gentle waves of the deep-dyed Brenta, as 
it rolled en its majestic waters between Padua and 
Venice. About midway between these two cities stands 
a vast and gloomy edifice: it was once a noble’s palace, 
and is now a monastery. Unlike the many splendid 
buildings in its neighbourhood, it exhibited proofs that 
human industry had wrestled with decay and conquered. 
The solid walls were in many places repaired, and in 
some reconstructed. The long porticoed terraces were 
cleared from the rank weeds, and the sturdy shrubs, that 
for years had been gradually heaving up their flags. 
Rich vineyards held up the purple grape as they tower- 
ed above the ripening corn, and were gradually trained 
from olive to olive. It was the hour of recreation, and 
a sinking sun invited man to shade and freshness. From 
the portals of the monastery moved out a crowd of grave 
and silent monks, who separated on the threshold as each 
one followed the path of his pursuits. Father Francis 
took his way in solitude, and walked onward musing till 
the brotherhood was far behind him. He stopped upon 
the summit of a gentle hill, and, leaning upon his staff, 
he gazed around him. On one side, in the direction of 
his monastery, as far as the vision could reach, swept an 
unbounded plain—a wilderness of pasture land, in which, 
save a few sheep browsing in the distance, nothing of 
life shared his solitude. Before him lay two gorgeous 
cities, and a mighty river rolled on its deep flood between 
lines of palaces, which, though falling fast inte irredeem- 
able decay, were still grand with marble colonnade, ter- 
race, and statue. Corn-fields and rich vineyards, and 
most verdant pasturage, sloped down on both banks to- 
wards the water’s edge. <A sluggish bark would at 
intervals creep down the stream, bearing the black-eyed 
daughters of the country, and the fair-faced stranger, 
from one city of fallen grandeur to another; and when 


this was passed, a silence and loneliness, deep and un- 
broken, resumed its reign over the calm water and the 
lovely land through which it wanders. 

Clothed in a dark-brown frock of the coarsest texture, 
that was corded loosely about his aged form, with san- 
dalled feet, and bare head, for the cowl was thrown 
backward, stood this venerable capuchin. His crown 
was unshaven, for age had left it but few and scant 
hairs: his beard was, however, long, and flowed nearly 
down to the rosary by his side. His form was much 
bent, and he leaned heavily upon the rude staff that mo- 
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| how could they live? I can serve God in these meadows, 
| for it is cheering to think I am to be happy at night.” 
| A-smile came over the features of the monk as he 
looked upon the child to whose strength three human 
beings looked for maintenance. “ His will be done,” he 
‘said, as he raised his eyes heavenwards. “I will visit 
thy parent ere the dark night sets in. But, listen! is 
|not that the toll of the sunset bells? These aged steps 
|may not regain the brotherhood to chant the angelus. 
Knee! with me, little one! from this verdant pasturage 
| the voice of his children wiil ascend to the God of 


nature.” 


nastie indulgence allowed to infirmity. His forehead 
was high and prominent, and his blue eyes pale, like a 
fine colour that had faded: their glance was upon the 
rippling wavelets of a little stream that, at no great dis- | the father laid his thin and veiny hand upon the sunny 
tance, was pushing on gladly its humble tribute to the! locks of the fair child, and blessed him. They then arose 
Brenta: now they seemed to watch smilingly the beau-| and went their ways—one to his convent cell, and one 
tiful lizard in its graceful sports, as every fresh start| again across the broad meadows to his browsing flock. 
varied the hues of its brilliant skin: and anon he turned| Night came down in beauty and fresh dew upon the 
them upwards to the glowing west, and to the rays that! thirsting earth; the heavens blazed with thousands of 
came horizontally to his feet ; and those aged eyes bright-| bright luminaries; and the crescent moon floated, like a 
ened, perchance, as the fancy flashed across his mind| fairy’s shallop, through a deep blue ocean of cloudless 
of how sweet it would be to walk on that radiant path-| sky. The aged capuchin threaded the dusk lanes of a 
way up to paradise. Thus he stood in abstraction, for-| foul suburb, and sought out one, amidst many hovels, 
getful of the world in which the years of his pilgrimage} where want and uncleanness had prepared dens for the 
had already numbered well nigh fourscore and twelve | children of the poor. His step rested on the threshold 
summers, till his reverie was broken by the soft lips of of one whose door was open. “ Does Maria Fantini live 
childhood that rested upon his shrivelled hands. At his} in this house?” he enquired. 
fect knelt a little boy with a shepherd’s staff, whose soft} “She does, holy father,” said the voice of a young 
black eyes gazed up and implored a blessing. ‘The old/ girl; “ enter and bless our dwelling.” 
man looked down upon the sweet child before }im, and} “ Peace be with it, and with its inmates!” he replied, 
he could almost have fancied him an infant angel that| and entered. 
bore his summons—for his beauty seemed beyond that | An ancient woman, whose years well nigh equalled 
given to the children of Sin: his cheek was white like | his own, bade him welcome. She rose not from her 
innocence, and his dark eyes, soft and full of light, like | seat, for infirmity had bound its viewless shackles around 
love in paradise : his garments were coarse and seanty, | her limbs, and, like a stern tyrant, left life to linger in a 
and his snowy neck was quite bare: a little scapulary | frame whose members he had deformed and tortured. 
rested on his bosom, on which were pictures of the Vir-|The capuchin had lived a life of hardship, and had not 
gin and Saint Anthony. The fair child had not yet refused his body to toil and to mortification; he was 
numbered ten springs; but poverty, that stern parent, } more familiar with the abodes of wretchedness than with 
sent him out to watch, through the cold dews, the chill| the dwellings of luxury, but never before had his eye 
twilight, and the scorching noon, flocks to which boun-| beheld more utter desolation than this miserable hovel 
tiful nature gave ample covering and abundant pasture. | displayed. 
“'The rough blast visited him at will ;”’ famine, and cold, «“ You are welcome, father,” said its aged inmate, in a 
and rain, and heat, were the familiars of his childhood : | tremulous and shrill voice, “for you are come at the hour 
a gaunt and lean dog, that hunger had made savage,| When our hearts are made happy. It should now be the 
partook of his care and his watchings. For two long) hour of my boy’s return, Agnes, child,” she continued, 
years they had thus kept guard together, and it seemed | “ stand at the doorway, and tell] me if his limbs trail, or 
that the premature toils of that delicate boy had led him| his head droops, as he returns.” 
well nigh to their early close: for the tinge of health] “Sister,” said the capuchin, “I have seen that young 
dwelt not on his thin and pallid face. Nature had been} boy but a brief time since, and it seems to me that his 
his nurse, and the birds, and trees, and brooks, his flock, tasks are harder than the strength his God has given him 
and his shepherd dog, his companions. His feeble frame | can long endure.” 
was used to the chill morning and the fervid noon; but| “ And have you made a journey from your monastery, 
his young heart was sensitive, and even more fragile | father,” said the old woman, “to tell this to me? ‘To 
than his form. A girl of nearly his own age shared the| me! and of my child’s child, whose delicate limbs I have 
lowly roof which had witnessed his birth and his parents’ | watched from the moment of his birth, and seen how the 
death. To this hut, in the suburbs of Padua, the boy | feeble forces have entered unwillingly and tardily into a 
would return at night-fall, and in the bosom of those| frame of surpassing beauty? Is it novelty to me that 
that loved him, forget his daily toil, and the sufferings! the sun of noon has burnt out the tinge of health from 
that were consuming him. | his cheek, and sucked up the moisture of his flesh ? that 
Kneeling now at the feet of the capuchin, he lifted up| the rank dews that steal out from the noxious herb, when 
his large and tender eyes to the old man’s face, and im-| the sun is no more in heaven, creep into his lungs in 
plored a blessing. “Rise up, my child,” said the monk. | poison ? that the sorrow of his young heart over the pale 
«“ May God, and the Virgin, and the good Saint Anthony and thin cheeks of that young girl he calls his sister, and 
bless your infancy, and give you health, and strength, | the murmur Ww hich famine will at times wring from her, 
and grace, to be good! Are you sickly, my little one ?” cankers his very life in its opening bud? No, my father, 
he continued, as he drew the boy nearer to his aged eyes. | all this T have long known and explained to my Maker 
|in prayer. 
She was interrupted, for the young Agnes bounded to 


They kneeled upon the green turf, and infancy and 
age mingled their orisons. ‘Their brief prayer finished, 


, 


“The saint is good to me,” replied the child, “and I 

can still win something for my aged grandmother and . . 
: | 8 pay Bae. OF ; “| her side: “ He comes! he comes! my mother,” said the 

the little Agnes, though my limbs pain me at times more}, . , : = 
. fair girl, “his steps quicken as he comes nearer.” A 

than J can well endure. f sedis 3 : 
4, Sign : : | very few seconds more brought the young boy to her 
“ My child,” said the old man, “God cannot will that) arms. She pressed him to her bosom, and then drew 
you should nurture others with the flower of your health aside the long and bright hair from his snowy forehead, 
and feeble existence. His mercy is tender, and blesses, and Jooked into his deep eyes, where the false flame of 
¢ 2 a “wv | . P - “ 
that all may abound. Look before you; your young premature intelligence flashed out with uncontrollable 
vision may reach the towers of our poor abode; all be- joy. A tinge, too, came faintly into his cheeks, but as 
tween this and them is rich, and bears enough for all, instantly faded: his aspect was subdued, serene, and 
and none of my brethren, however humble, shall perish pensive. « Agnes,” he said, “I have brought you wild 
for want whilst I am guardian, Come with me, and the | flowers in my cap, see them ; like you they are blooming, 
last days of an old man’s being shall be spent in rearing | and full of beauty.” The resemblance was just. Through 
d m 4 | ° ” © 4 , 

up a tender flower for the virgin’s shrine. j the seanty and coarse clothing of that young girl, the eye 
“ But, my father,” said the child; “I have an aged) traced a rich outline of a symmetrical, even stately, form : 





parent and Agnes, at home, and if I were to leave them! her legs were bare, but very beautiful: the flesh was 
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white like snow, and her feet small, and infinitely deli-| purposes! His prey was to be the gentle and the beau-j| must have pretensions to all things, and he ventured the 
cate. Her face was somewhat fair, and though thin,|tiful, the wise and the holy. | scanty attainments of a few hours stolen from pursuits 


yet full of health. She sat down beside her companion, The years that had passed away since the early part, more befitting him, against the hardly earned knowledge 


and he took from a fold in his garment a small piece of 
money, the earning of his day’s toil. The maiden took it 
into her little fingers with reluctance, and with a shudder 
as though she loathed it, and then hastened to put it out 
of sight. The keen eye of the aged woman perceived 
the movement, and knew too well its cause. “ Agnes,” 
she said, “bring that coin to me.” ‘The child obeyed ; 
and she held it up before her eyes, and then extending 
her bony hand towards the monk, “ Behold it, father !”’ 
she exclaimed, “such is the price of my child’s blood ; 


of our story, brought a change over the fair creatures we} of an entire life of intense study. The result procured 
then saw in childhood. Antonio had struggled perse-| him sneers even from his flatierers, and thus Antonio 
veringly with a shattered constitution, and it was only | made an enemy. 

by extreme care that he secured the feeble remains of} It was not long before he reaped the first fruits of his 
health which he now enjoyed. He was in his eighteenth | mischance, in bitterness and humiliation. Many of his 
year; in person slender and delicate, yet beautiful to) pupils fell away from him, and he was obliged again to 
behold; his address was timid, and his manners most retrench the indulgences which his beloved Agnes had of 
unobtrusive. ‘Though attached to a feeble frame, his} late been used to. It is hardly conceivable that a high- 
youthful mind had grown vigorous in wisdom, and his} born youth should condescend to cut off these fecble re- 
guileless heart in benevolence and holiness, His pre-/sources from one whose maintenance depended upon 


think you that the bargain is a wise one? or now that it|ceptor was an aged man, whose years had outlived the; them; but Aldobrand was as mean in his vengeance as 
is made, think you that it will purchase for us three as|interests of this life, whose contemplations were of in the selection of his pleasures. 'T'his first attempt was, 
much sustenance as that one feeble frame exhausts to| visions of the misty regions of the coming world, towards | however, only partially mischievous; the youth had a 
earn it? Take it back, child,” she continued, “the sight | which his steps were so speedily advancing. Upon his’ protector, in whose estimation the Cencis and their pro- 
of it is a temptation of the fiend to make a Christian’s| lips dwelt not complainings of the vices of his fellow- | scriptive edicts, and indeed the whole race of frivolous 
” | creatures, for the experience of the ways of wicked men, | nobles, were less than insects. The second scheme 
d monk. «My | like the individuals themselves, had long ago faded from| against his peace was as successful as it was utterly 
child! you shall come with me to our monastery, and| his memory; but the wonders and the love of his Creator, | villanous. ; F 

win less laboriously plenty for thy family.” Through the | and the harmony and beauty of the works of his hands,! Summer evening fell gently upon a little cottage with- 
uncertain light of a moonless heaven the young boy led flowed in untiring strains of eloquent eulogy into the out the walls of Padua. A garden of rich flowers, whose 
out the tottering steps of the capuchin from the hovel, | Soul of one who knew their treasure. Too soon was | thirsty chalices rose up to drink the earliest dew, shone 
amid the sounds of weeping and of blessings. sunk that venerable voice into stillness, The learned around this peaceful dwelling. Within, comfort was not 
é ; capuchin passed away, full of age and holiness. A dirge|a stranger, although there were proofs that poverty had 
The next act of our simple tale requires no change of | was chanted over his remains, one decrepit form the less | been but recently and partially expelled. Very different 
Suppose we only consider seven or eight ati was seen to creep to choir, and the memory of Father) from this was his abode who had taken penury to his 


| 





soul rebel 
«“ This is hard to witness,” said the age 





scene, 
to have passed away, and the verdant banks of the beau-| Francis fled away like a sweet echo. own home that it might not be here. 

tiful Brenta smile as heretofore with their hundreds of/ ‘The simple brotherhood wondered what could heve|  Invan avenue of flowering tulip trees walked a young 
white and shining villas, and proud churches, and a} tempted Antonio to leave his monastery. But he went | maiden in deep thought; her dress was simple, modest, 
busy city. The monastery, we before noticed, shone as) out as poor as he had entered, possessed only of the gar-| and very humble, but her mien was dignified, and her 
newly, and bore the same evidence of extreme care;} ments that clothed him. With the blessing of his friend| sweet cheeks full of beauty. She was fairer than are 
and its broad lands gave up, with the returning seasons, | je prospered, and in a short time his name was entered! usually the daughters of a sunny clime, but her large 
corn and wine, and fruit and oil. The holy brethren! on the lists of the university, and a career of inde-| black eye had the fire, and depth, and tenderness, which 
were still vigilant in prayer and charity, like sentinel | pendence opened before him, Teaching his own me-, are the heritage of the daughters of Italy. A shade was 
saints, to succour the afflicted, and to praise their Maker. | [odjous tongue to foreigners, he earned an easy and on that lofty brow, for a snare was set before her steps; 
The same confused and busy hum of many thousand) abundant livelihood: he had, besides, the good fortune she saw it, and yet loved the danger. 

voices mingling, rose up from the learned city. “Grass|/to make a protector. Had Antonio laboured only for) A slight sound, a rustling amongst the shrubs caught 
has grown in the streets of Padua,” has been said of late | himself, the scantiest pittance that would support life her ear, the blood leaped up into her cheeks, and her 
days by one who read its history on its pavement. Not) would have sufficed him; for his happiness was not young heart beat wildly. “1s it you, Aldobrand?” she 
only from the flags of the deserted street pushes up the | bought by money. He loved solitude, for in solitude he! whispered. 


unworn herb, but from the steps and very thresholds of had been nurtured; and he had learned to find friends in 


abaadoned palaces. Padua is a fallen and deserted city. | 
Time was when it was a proverb for gaiety and joy, for} 
it was the city of the young. It counted fifteen thousand | 
students within its walls; youths from every distant land, | 
who brought the treasure of young spirits and unworn | 
hearts into its halls. ‘The frivolities—the feasts—thic | 
pomps of many nations, were as varied as their garbs. | 
All met in amity and mirth in Padua, like the beings of} 
a May-day’s pageant. 

Of the many youths who boasted high birth and an-| 
cient lineage, and dazzled the eyes of needy students, | 
none were more conspicuous than the young Count 
Aldobrand Cenci. Few of his own countrymen attempi- 
ed to vie with him in the magnificence of his retinue, his 
equipages, his abode, or his entertainments. He was 
twenty years of age, and his features, though handsome, 
were repulsive oftentimes from extreme haughtiness. 
When he came first to the university, he brought a heart 
as yet unsullied by any positive vice, though unbur- 
thened by any very romanesque notions of an over- 
strained morality. The indigent and the base were not 
wanting to encourage him in his own pursuits, and to 
initiate him into theirs; nor to flatter him in the rea- 
sonableness of an absurd pride, which, by offending the 
independence of his equals, secured him to themselves, 
Still none had ever yet dared to breathe dishonour on 
his name, nor to murmur aught of the young noble which | 
worldly wisdom would blush to avow. His character 
merits no very attentive study. For his soul was gro- 
velling, and base, and despicable. As occasion offered, 
it tarried not in its development. He was seemingly 
great amongst the needy who preyed upon his follies, 
but in reality less than little; and we should have found 
small cause to bring him into notice, but that an in- 
scrutable wisdom permitted that his handsome person, 
and false heart, and spiritless villany, should be the in- 
strument of accomplishing an unfathomable doom, Had 
he measured his cunning with the crafty, and his strength 
against the strong; had he trafficked for the peace, or 
even the life, of the wicked and the deceiver, he might 
still have worked out the will of a retributive Providence 





unnoticed; but he was a chosen instrument for other 


all gentle things. ‘The shepherd, as he led out his flock 
in early morning, was familiar with the slender form and 
pallid cheek of the young student, as he went forth to 
listen to the sweet music of awakening nature. At 
noontide, when the pilgrim went aside from his path, he | 
has seen him where some tributary streamlet wound its! 
way through the leafy copse, with his graceful form 
bending over the sparkling water, and similing on the 
life within its stream. ‘The wayfarer has forgotten the | 
length of his travel, as he overtook the youth on his path 
at eventide, and listened to the melody of his sweet 
voice. But Antonio lived not for himself. Another! 
eat the bread of his toil in youth, as she had done in in-! 
fancy: that other was a young maiden with a person of, 
exceliing loveliness, and a spirit, like his own, of purity! 
and goodness. Agnes had grown into womanhood under 
the eye of Antonio. He loved her as few could love;, 
with a steady and bright flame to which the very spring} 
of his life gave nutriment. They had grown up together | 
in confiding friendship: no false delicacy had ever yet| 
made dependence painful: and the exultation of the | 
dent, when he earned the means of adding to the com- 
forts of Agnes, and hers, when she changed the garments| 
of extreme poverty for others more becoming her delicacy | 
and beauty, arose from the same source. 

Antonio walked on in the light of his own honest and 
upright mind, sufficing, by his own exertions, to himselt 
and his adopted sister. The opulence and the high 
bearing of the youth about him excited not a thought of! 
repining. His mind was far otherwise taken up. With! 
the perseverance of the lowly and laborious emmet, and | 
the taste of the fastidious bee, he toiled on, selecting ever | 
the very choicest sweets of those rich and redolent flowers 
which the literature of his native land bore in such luxu-| 
rious abundance. Contented with obscurity, unambitious 
of more intimate fellowship with the rich, he might have | 
consumed a life in his sage pursuits, but for the competi-| 
tion which his scholastic career rendered inevitable. Evil | 
for his peace was the day that he entered upon the same} 
course of lectures with Aldobrand Cenci. Had that! 


young man been satisfied with precedence in dissipation | 


and folly, he would have met no rival in Antonio; but he | 


“Jt is I, my fair Agnes,” said a voice in reply ; “who 
else should it be at this late hour?’—and the speaker 
stood beside her. She was in his arms, and their 
greeting was in a long and fond embrace. “I have been 
delayed, my love, and have, I fear, kept you long 
waiting.” 

“Long, indeed, my Aldobrand,” said the fair girl, 
“but a moment such as this, more than repays me. Three 
long nights have passed away since we met, and I some- 
times have thoughts in my loneliness which are tortur- 
ing to bear. It seems to me that these long absences 
are scarcely of necessity. O Aldobrand, I have given 
you my whole heart, and every thought, and every im- 
pulse, and were you to love me less, its very life must 
depart also,” 

“You wrong me, dear Agnes,” said her lover; “I 
never shall—I never can; but since we last met, my 
brother Theobald has arrived, and from the unfortunate 
accident he met with from my hands, you know he has 
many claims on me, and it would be hard were I not to 
be useful to him on his first coming among strangers. 
In a few days his initiation will be complete, and he may 
then manage for himself; then our meetings will be 
nightly, as they have been.” 

The fair girl threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed, and thanked, and blessed him; and warm teais 
flowed from her cheeks on to his, “And when, my own 
love,” she whispered, “may I hope for the accomplish- 
ment of your dearest promise 1” 

A shade came perceptibly over the brow of Aldobrand, 
though he was skilled in deceitfulness, as he replied, 
«“T hope! surely Agnes, possession precludes hope.” 

“It does—it would,” replied the maiden; “ but is this 
possession—a brief visit stolen from the dark midnight 
—a few moments of bliss from whole days of absence 
and longing? You yourself have at times told me what 
possession is; and surely you never described it to be 
this?” 

“I spoke not then of marriage, my sweet girl,” said 
her lover, hesitatingly, “for that you know cannot yet 
be; but I described to you an intimate union of hearts— 
a possession that nature would point out, and which 
ridicules the restraints which a tattling world would im- 
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pose, till sanctioned by ceremonies after their own man- 
ner; in other words, till the presence of love is proclaimed 
to the curious by the sound of bells, and neighbours are 
called to witness the sacrifice.” 

“1 understand you not, Aldobrand,’ 
“why talk words of mystery to me? 
surely, used such to you.” 

A tinge of shame and abashed wickedness passed over 
the cheek of Aldobrand as he replied, “ You are too un- 
worldly, Agnes; wonder not that I should speak a lan- 
guage understood by most wonien; marvel, rather, as I 
do, at your own simplicity. . But let us not talk of this 
now. Rest assured, that I dearly love you, and that the 
hour is not far distant, when all your heart most fondly 
hopes shall be yours. But hark, Agnes—heard you 
nothing? “We are surely watched! Speedily in, and 
leave me.” They parted; Aldobrand plunged amongst 
the shrubs, and caught a faint glimpse of a figure, that 
fled with a speed which seemed superhuman—pursuit 
proved vain, and he regained his palace. 


said Agnes; 
I have never, 


In his own chamber, and seemingly in deep study, sat 
Theobald Cenci. He was a youth of eighteen, but 
might have passed for twelve, for his face was infantine, 
and his form destined never to know the proportions of 
manhood. A frightful accident, which he owed to his 
brother, had in childhood deformed both body and mind 
—the one was hunchbacked, and ruined in health and 
strength, and the other even more hideous, deformed, 
and fiendish. No living being loved him, though many 
of his own blood feared him, Aldobrand looked upon 
him as a helpless and harmless caricature, one who 
could not in any way intermeddle with his affairs, and 
so he took small interest in his feclings or pursuits. 
Meanwhile that miserable cripple concentrated every 
passion of which his base spirit was susceptible, into a 
hatred the most deadly, the most unremitting, against 
his brother. Aldobrand, after his speedy retreat, broke 
in upon his brother’s studies, and with no courteous 
salutation upon his brow: he was received calmly, and 
his suspicions were lulled. 

Brightly as it ever shone in its best day, blooms even 
now the garden of Padua. You may see still the same 
trees that shaded the retreat of youths of a past age, and 
read upon their bark great names, which have grown 
into distorted and indistinct characters, which nerveless 
hands had graven in their boyhood. You may see shrubs 
and plants of distant lands, which the young exile had 
known for his friends in his years of banishment. The 
fig-tree of Boccora, the date of Idumea, are still there, 
but the eye misses the pictured garbs of Zebulon and 
Esdraelon, which used to shine beneath their branches. 
The lemon and the orange trees give up their fair flowers 
to the delicious air now as then, but the funereal raiment 
of the modern abate, has displaced the picturesque and 
splendid vests of the children of the east. But our tale 
has nought to do with the city in its abandonment. 
Ours is a tale of other days, when learning’s lamp had 
not yet gone out in Padua, 


When remotest nations came 
To adore that sacred flame, 
When it lit full many a hearth, 
On this cold and gloomy earth. 


It is evening, the hot sun is fast declining, and every 
palace and hall in Padua are pouring out their crowds 
into the cool and brilliant gardens; every tree and shrub 
has a group within the precincts of its shades and per- 
fume, and every alley resounds with joyous voices, in 
loud and confused talking. 

Remote from the noisy and more frequented walks, in 
an avenue of lime and lemon-trees, come two youths, in 

calmer converse; onc is arrayed in the modest garments 
of a poor student, and the other in costly robes of 
flowered silks, starred with gems of Osju, and pearls 
froin Saikoph and Omura, ‘The wearer was slender in 
form, and low in stature, with hands like wax, minute as 
those of a maiden of twelve summers: upon his counte- 
nance, and lingering step, seemed the chain of indolence, 
but the flash of his keen eye was like sunlight upon a 
scimetar, His companion was a youth of pale face, on 
whose fine and feminine features dwelt eloquence and 
intellect in sorrow; his eye was clear and lucid, like an 
amethyst in crystal; he wore his hair parted over his 
forehead, long and profuse ringlets, waving at will. 


His voice was musical, and calm, and fluent, for its 
fount was sincerity. 

“ For the past, my prince,” he said, “I am full of 
gratitude. A bountiful Providence, through your instru- 
mentality, has enabled me to pursue with honour those 
studies to which I would most willingly owe my own 
maintenance, and that of those who have but me to sup- 
port them. Suffer, then, that I should still strive on in 
the same pursuits. ‘That which I win by my own in- 
dustry is all that I can merit, and it is styeeter to those 


of his friend, as it rolled rapidly past him. A step fell 
beside him—he looked, and recognised Theobald Cenci. 

“ Have you seen my brother pass through the gar- 
jdens ?” he enquired; “I wish to see him, and they tell 
lme he has gone forth of the city walls, by the gate at 
the church of St. Agnes.” 

Antonio started. “He had seen no one,” he an- 
swered, and passed on his way. With hasty and trem- 
bling steps he turned from the garden, and left the city. 


Ev ening was advancing, the red stars were visible in the 





for whom I toil, than what I might accept like an unpro- |heavens, and the dews, oftentimes so dangerously damp 
fitable servant from your generosity. It has pleased |in this lovely land, came down upon him as he pursued 
God,” he continued, “ to inflict upon me a trial to which jhis path. A friend, less dear than the one to whom he 
I am unused, for I have won the enmity and evil offices | hastened, might have warned him that his pale cheek 
of a young V enitian nobleman, who thinks ita magn: ini- |and delicate frame should have chosen another hour than 
mous thing to plant his foot on the toiling emmet. |the one he did for his visit. Yet this was the hour he 

The lip of the Oriental quivere sd rapidly with scorn. loved the best, when the calm and solemn light of the 
«“ And what,” he said, “ avails his hate or his evil word! | radiant stars shone through the straggling branches of 
Why value their smiles or their slander? Sycophants or jold trees, when all living and timid things threw off the 
idiots are they all, and their petty pomp and impotent |restraining fear of the steps of man, when he could steal 
arrogance, ridiculed beneath their teeth by their own |as it were into the secrets of their joys and sorrows, he 
Pulcinella, and they have been the only relief to this life |tancied his own spirit exalted by the probation, and fitter 


of stagnant insipidity. Have patience till a few brief 
months more shall have rolled by, and then come home 
with me. 
thirty cities, and some millions of souls, including, 
Heaven only knows, how many such pigmy nobles as 
these rulers of the cabals of this gloomy town—these 


pismires, who toil in trifles, or at least, labour to become | 


proficients in defrauding tradesmen, and overreaching 
each other.” 

A smile came over the countenance of his listener as 
he replied, “Is it thus you speak of the aristocracy of 
Venice?” 

“Thus!” gaid the young prince; “it is thus that I 
speak of the idiots that the marshes of Venice rear up ical 
folly and perverseness, in petty pride, and gigantic inso- 


lence. Had I spoken of the state, I should have given 


it the stigmata it glories in, of cruelty, and perjury, and | 


sycoph ancy, and baseness, and false faith, and I should 


have called its nobles and counsellors liars, and midnight } 


murderers, princes of dungeons, dilettanti of groans, and 
cognoscenti of tortures, oppressing the weak, truckling to 
ihe strong; and would not the wide world have held 
their breath at my audacity, and recognised the republic 
and the nobles of Venice! But mark, hitherward are 
coming two of them. Most puissant princes! 
perb and magnificent nobles!” ‘The young Cencis 
came down, as though to meet them; the lip of the 
Oriental curled contempt as his proud eye surveyed 


the crooked body and meagre limbs of the younger, and | 


the fierce and sullen mien of Aldobrand. 'I‘hey passed, 
with speechless, but studied grecting. 
such as these,” said the prince, “that you would have 
me intercede to procure you, what to the end of time 
would not avail in profit the most worthless gem that 
gleams upon this scimetar !” 

« My desires,” replied the student, “are humble, for 


they ask only sustenance for two or three poor indi- 


viduals. I would willingly do what might secure to 
them competence, by any honourable and conscientious 


labour, but I fear the leaving of my native land would be | 
. } 


the speediest way to abridge even the small comforts 
they now enjoy. { possess no strong or enduring frame; 
how long life may dwell within it, | know not, 
human likelihood for no lengthened period, and I would 
not, to gain personal riches, die and leave my bones 
amongst strangers. No, no, the path of my pilgrimage 
is before me; it may be rude and wearisome, it may have 
no palmy tree to wive me shade, no flower nor sweet 
shrub to breathe out its fragrance, no sparkling and coo! 
waters for the parched and thirsty lip. The briar and 
the nettle may wound my feet; such paths in this life 
are not unfrequent ; the traces of the learned and the | 


virtuous are oftenest amongst them. In short, it may be | 


in bitterness and weeping, but I will journey on resign- 
edly, for it is his will whose love is tender, though his 
ways are inscrutable !” 

The dew fell heavily, and the gardens emptied. The 
farewell the Oriental was warm and friendly, and 
Antonio was left alone to his hopes and fears. 
was on his brow, and overshadowed sombrely his down- 
cast eyes) He felt a weight upon his spirit, an aban- 
donment at his heart, and a cold and faint sensation | 





through his limbs. His eyes watched the lordly equipage 


My father rules over three provinces, and | 


most su-; 


« And is it with | 


but in| 


A cloud | 


to approach one whose loveliness, and purity, and gen- 
\tleness, he deemed une arthly. 

There is a rich music in every various intonation of 
jnature’s voice, and the melody of that sweet voice is 
never still. All that has life has a season or an hour 
for its eloquent and sweet song. Each bright bird, each 
jbeautiful and laborious insect, pours out its tributary 
streamlet into the deep ocean of universal harmony. 
|The winds and plumy forests, waves and sinuous caverns, 
and shells, their miniatures, the upspringing plant and 
herb, and budding flower, all mingle in the hymn of 
| gene ral jubilee. ‘he soft influence of slee pless sound 
| tingled through each watchful sense of the gentle student; 
no tone escaped him, he knew from the cadence of eac h 
jsound, to which passion voice was ministering; hence 
was it that he learned the secrets of all beings in whom 
life dwelled, and their contemplation made his spirit 
igentler and wiser. 

| Antonio wound his way through vineyards and green 
olive woods; hosts of brilliant fireflies knew well each 
winding pathway through the fragrant fields to the door 
of Agnes, and they bore their lamps before his steps. He 
stood on the threshold of the temple of his hopes—his 
‘heart fluttered, and his hand trembled upon the latch. 
The cold dew was on his garments, and his face was 
like one fatigued; the damp air had 
come in numbness over his joints, and his knees trembled 
as he stood before the object of so much love. There 
was embarrassment and hesitation in her welcome. She 
iook his hand, it was damp, and cold like ice. 

Are you ill, Antonio?” the maiden, with a 
tone which thrilled through and through him. “ Why 
wander through the damp night, to bring fear instead of 
joy?” 

“T am not ill, my Agnes,” said the youth; «the 
i body i is not strong, but it refuses not to bear me to you. 
But are you, my fair girl, in happiness—have your hours 
)of solitude since last we met brought any simple and in- 
nocent wish, whose gratification may make them journey 
on the lighter?” 
| “T have no wish that you can gratify; no further or 
greater favour to ask, than that you would not brave the 
night air for me. I am your debtor for far too much 
already ; add not the ruin of your feeble health to obliga- 


” 


pale and altered, 


said 


tions already too strong. 
| «My health, Agnes,” replied the youth, “like the oil 
that feeds the Madonna’s lamp, shall burn on before the 
image of my spirit’s love, until the shallow cruise shall 
be exhausted. It shall not be wantouly spilled, but, till 
its last, last drain is consumed, and the feeble light ex- 
\tinguisbed, it shall give out its willing gleam upon your 
9 

ims ize, 

“St ‘ore it not, above all, squander it not, for me, An- 
tonio,” replied the maid; “I merit it not, I wish it not! 
Nurture it for yourself, or for others, but O waste it not 
jon me! You know not how uttterly mean and worthless 
it would make me in my own eyes—how despised and 
scorned by others.” 

«“ Speak not thus, my Agnes,” said the lover; “I will 
jcherish it, for the heart, which is its citadel, is your 
ithrone.’”’ He paused for a moment in his speech, and 

raised the full, clear, and unquivering blaze of his black 
leyes upon her rich cheeks, as though to watch the very 
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slightest feeling which his words might kindle. His|gleam of a solitary lamp betokened vigil Two long 
voice when he spoke again, was low, and, though sad, ‘hours after midnight had rolled away, and yet that dim 
yet most musical. “Agnes,” he said, “the hour is light continued to pour out its feeble glimmer unob- 
come—the holy and long-looked-for hour which, from | structed, save when the shadow of a human being, froin 
my birth till now, my whole life has been but an imper- | within, passed between its light and the open casement. 
fect preparation. The hour is come, Agnes, when I The walking tenant of this poor hovel was a young fe- 
may dare without shame, though the guardians of your male: seen by the sickly light from a floating wick, her 
pure spirit are around me, and know the thought ere it face was very pale, and her eyes full of tears. She was 
overflows its fountain, to ask you if you dare, following | clothed in poor and humble garments, and her tears 
the Jaw of our common parent, to yield up to the spirit might percha.:e flow over her own hard lot, and a com- 
of love, the chaste treasures of your maidenhood, and |pulsory vigil. In years she was a mere child ; in person, 
seek new duties, new sensibilities, in an union in which |scarcely yet growing out of the proportions of a girl, but 
the reserve and modesty of years administer to the delight those proportions were beautiful and full of promise. 
which the fountains of life, and youth, and loveliness, Her hair was parted over the forehead, and fell in pro- 
pour out at their appointed time, for a blissful and yet fuse folds over a small hand, in whose palm her cheek 
wise purpose ? Dare you do this, my own sweet and be- rested, For hours she had scarcely varied her position, 
loved Agnes? If so, the hour for the sacrifice is at hand, when behold suddenly she leaped up, and clasped her 
for never can you do so with more disinterestedness and hands, and cried, “ He comes!” Listening intently, she 
daring. He who pleads stands before you with no por- caught a slow and trailing footstep, whose echo through 
tion of earth’s goods, with nought terrestrial to endow ‘the still street struck appallingly upon her sense. The 
you, and yet he does it as boldly and as confidently as|door opened, and Antonio entered. The Babylonian 
though he, who made him of lowly birth, and pennyless, summons was traced upon his pallid cheek in the hideous 
had made him a prince and a possessor of provinces. A | writing of incipient imbecility. ‘The young girl took his 
stranger offers you, if the bread of charity be as swect as | hand, it was nerveless and void of motion, and deadly 
that of industry, maintenance, and a home, here for|cold. She seized the lamp and threw its glimmer upon 
ever; and, if you will follow him to his own land, opu- his face, and she beheld features that were relaxed like 
lence and worldly honour. ‘T’o live on here, would, I those of a sleeping idiot. His eye was wild and staring, 
fear much, be neither practicable nor safe, for the Count | yet expressionless. It rolled round the humbje chamber, 
Aldobrand Cenci has vowed a vengeance against me as and then rested its gaze upon the tearful face of the terri- 
ignoble in its first fruits, as it was base in its origin.” —_| fied maiden, 
The youth finished, and in a tone as solemn, but far} “ Antonio,’ 
firmer than his own, Agnes answered him. “ Antonio,” not know me?” 
she said, “I have listened to your offer, and most bitterly |solemn, so thrilling, that for an instant it arrested the step 
shall I ever regret that my conduct could have led you |of the parting intellect. A scarcely perceptible tinge 
All that remains for me is came over the altered countenance, his lips moved fruit- 
to answer you plainly and finally. Never can I be lessly for a while, and at last audibly. 
aught else to you than what I have been up to this hour| “It is you, Teresa, surely I do know you. 
—a sister—to love you sisterly and fondly ; to nurse you bless you, and care for you now, for you have ever been 
in the hours of your sickness, to take a pride in your, kind and good girl; help me to my chamber. It may 
honour, and look up to you as a model, as I have done be the last trouble I shall ever cause you.” 
from infaney; this I shall do, but—no more!” She| He would have moved towards the steep staircase, but 
hesitated a moment, and then added hastily, and some-/his strength failed him, he tottered and fell heavily at her 
To have carried that helpless being, fleshless as he 


said the girl, “« what has happened; do you 
Her voice was in a whisper, but so 


into the error of making it. 


God will 


what harshly, “ You surely wrong the Count Cenci: a feet. 
noble would not, for very pride’s sake, injure one so | was, would have required more force than nature had yet 
lowly.” | given to the young and slender limbs of Teresa. She 

Silence fell over both—a death-like and breathless) spread a couch upon the bricks of the cold floor, and 
Antonio’s senses recled, and his brain whirled |drew a screen before it. She dragged the motionless 
round and round with giddiness. A momentary wild-| body to its rest, and took her own place beside him. It 
ness glared from his still fixed and brilliant glance. But) was in the dark hours which succeeded, whilst conscious- 
it passed away, and the power of despair was controlled, ness seemed to have awakened upon the confines of 
and he spoke again. “ Agnes,” he said, “ we were or- | another being, that this young girl learned from the mut- 
phans, and our cradle was the same in infancy. I had terings of a spirit, resigned and holy, even in its wander- 
thought our marriage couch, and our last bed in the silent ings, that all the hopes of life were crushed, that the only 
Alas, alas! what! prop which had so long upheld his sinking health had 


gloom. 


grave, would have been also one. 
sweet, yet fatal dreamings! Agnes, for all your vigils | been removed. 

through my past sicknesses, for your tender and sweet! “Spare her, O pure Spirit,” said the sufferer ; « Parent 
counsellings in my sorrows and discouragements, but O |of the frail, have compassion on so much beauty in its 
far, far more than all, for that radiant model of cor-/fall! Was it, perchance, my crime, that while I taught 
poreal loveliness, by whose symmetry my soul has so|her the loveliness and wisdom of thy laws, I strove to 
long striven to fashion its own ethereal and infirm draw even a denser veil between her and sin, when its 


essence into a shape of similar excellence, receive all deformity might have scared if viewed in time? Woe, 
that I can offer you, the blessing of a heart, which, woe to the deceiver! Alas, that one so lovely, so inno- 
;cent, so proud, should fall in a single instant! I have 


having placed itself upon a pinnacle, has fallen, and is | 
crushed to death, to nothingness.” lived too long, O Lord of inscrutable wisdom! The 
No tear arose from that sparkling fount which often-|earth is full of sin and perished beauty. The air that I 
times before now had poured out the waters of its urn | breathe and live by is become choking and pestilent in 
A calm, such as! my bosom, it is tainted with a foul sin and the triumph 
comes over a wound that mortifies, settled down upon lof evil spirits. O Agnes, I have lived, and toiled, and 
his spirit. A movement, like the spiritless and leaden | prayed, for thee! I had built thee an altar as well as a 
stir of instinct, led his steps outward once again into the | throne in my heart; for I thought that, saving in the sin 
night air: he had proceeded few paces from the cottage of human heritage, thy purity might rival that of our 
of Agnes, the tomb of his long-treasured hopes, when a 'spotless and virgin mother. And how art thou fallen! 
noiseless step overtook him, and Theobald Cenci, the | A model has been removed from before our eyes. Thou 
tempter, stood once more by his side. In a moment | hast flung away the treasure of thy young love, and thy 
more they plunged into the shadow of the deep shrubs. {innocence and fair fame, for one who has ruined and 
Night still hung in loveliness and rich star-light over /must now scorn you. O beautiful and forlorn being, thy 
the majestic Brenta, as it rolled its deep waters under the own noble and confiding heart has betrayed thee!” The 
Silence was on that crowded city, and lips of the unfortunate youth ceased to move. Night 
deep sleep, for it was long after midnight. ‘The latest rolled on, and the dim twilight found the young watcher 
lingerers had disappeared, from the arcaded streets, and /unwearied at her post. She shed no tears, and breathed 
the lights from the long lines of windows in the palaces;no murmur. She entered upon her vigils alone. All 
of the rich. Even the voice of wrangling and debauch | that concerned her orphan heart lay before her, and she 
was stilled in its own haunts, for men, even the rich and | bent over his slender form like a willow over the sleep- 

There was, | ing brook. 
The sweet and eloquent voice of Antonio was heard 


over the pains of a wounded insect. 


walls of Padua. 


the wicked, were gone to their repose. 
however, one small and poor tenement, in which the | 


no more in the classes of Padua; its echo had already 
reached that etherial region where the harmonious con- 
cert of past sages shall resound for ever. The shepherd 
missed his lithe and slender form on the hills in the grey 
morning, and the peasant girJs as they returned from their 
toil at eventide. Yet none thought of enquiring where- 
fore. An orphan child of scarcely fourteen years, was 
the only living creature who stood by his bed in the 
hour of his agony, or felt pity for the pangs of a break- 
ing heart. Days rolled by unmarked by any event in 
the scholastic life of the learned city. If there was a 
victim the more to misery, it cast no shade over the happy 
brow of the thoughtless student: but our tale is not of 
the multitude, Dare we turn our steps once more to the 
dwelling of the unfortunate Agnes. 

When we last left her she was exalted in the strength 
of conquest; she had trodden down and crushed to earth 
one whose very gentleness and goodness made him dan- 
gerous. She had done something for her lover. She 
had watched the receding figure of Antonio till it lost its 
distinctness, and became confused with the multitude of 
shapeless shadows which lay around his path. She list- 
ened eagerly till the sound of his retreating step was lost 
in the hum that rose up from the busy city. She then 
turned inwards, but her elastic spirit rose not up as it 
was wont after a momentary depression. She knew not 
the evi! she had done; this was veiled from her sight, 
although it might have saved her. “Why did I hide it 
from him?” she said, half audibly ; “he loved me dearly, 
and would have forgotten his own mortification in my 
happiness. I have eaten the bread of his toil from in- 
fancy, and walked in the light of the wisdom and _ holi- 
ness of his pure spirit; but he will come back to me, I 
am sure he will, and I will tell him all to-morrow.” 

It is not our purpose to follow the deceiver as he spread 
his net for innocence, nor the coyness of the unwary 
bird, till the meshes closed around it; suffice it that, even 
in this beautiful and high-minded maiden, a lofty spirit, 
that knew not in what sin consisted, was united to the 
powerful, though hitherto dormant, passions of frail hu- 
manity. With the very resolution upon her lips, which 
would have proved her safety, she fe//. O that fatal 
morrow, which should have witnessed the confidence and 
confession of the past, found her with a new secret which 
scorched the bosom in which it was concealed. Her ap- 
proaches to sin had not been gradual; she had not been 
lured on by a familiarity with those sweet and flowery 
avenues which lead to its Circean bowers; she fell in a 
single instant, the path of her innocence and her pride 
crumbled beneath her feet. She tottered for a second 
upon the brink of the dark and yawning precipice; she 
had put away the friendly hand which would have saved 
her, and she was whirled headlong into the abyss. Every 
bright and radiant star in the pure heavens beheld her 
fall. Nature, with all its mute testimonies, bore witness 
to her shame, and the very dwelling in which the pure 
and happy sports of her innocent childhood still left 
their lingering traces in undestroyed trifles, in which the 
sweet and tuneful voice of a deceived lover had made 
virtue more lovely by the charm of its own eloquent and 
holy praise, was chosen for the tomb of her purity. All 
was around Agnes as before her sin. A feeble and dim 
lamp was in her chamber ; it burned as it ever did, be- 
fore the meek portrait of the mother of a maiden’s love, 
the Madonna, who watches the couch of infants and 
young virgins. Spell-bound before it, with limbs that 
trembled, and a cheek of consuming and yet despairing 
shame, stood Agnes in the first moments of loneliness 
that succeeded ruin. Her body’s beauty was in the glow 
of its pride and prime, her radiant form and rounded 
limbs would have served for an unwinged seraph. But 
within that voluptuous, snowy, and almost transparent 
bosom, the immortal spirit pined in darkness ; her throne 
was in the ashes of an impure passion, and her only 
sense was that of a deep and unutterable shame, and a 
consciousness that the self-sufficing light of her own 
glory was extinguished for ever. The immoveable fea- 
tures of the Madonna, upon which she gazed, smiled 
upon her as they had been wont to do from childhood, in 
sweetness, encouragement, and love, But Agnes felt 
in that moment all communion with holiness and heaven 
was broken with her for ever; that she had fallen from 
the high place of her purity, and that her lot was scorn. 
She drew near to the little shrine, and shook the flame 





from its lamp; and she sat away in darkness the remain- 
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“ ing hours of the silent night. By her open casement tonio. | His restless glance fell upon her as she stood be- Ty c Fast io nav { > @ite 
4 she watched for the first faint streaks of light upon the] fore him, but it conveyed no recognition to the unma- asy ’ 
- eastern heavens. It came at last, that first and languid| nageable intellect. The immortal spirit still lingered in - 
. smile of early morning, and with it a cool breeze from| its perishing bonds of human life, but it was already be- re 
y sweet herbs and lemon groves, fanning her flushed cheek| yond the control of its mortal ruler. Pure, as at the UNFASHIONABLE HUSBAND. 
f and throbbing temples with most balmy fragrance. Many,| hour of its creation, exalted, and chastened by unutter- wee opie 
4 many years had rolled away since Agues was familiar] able sorrow, that radiant spirit was fluttering for its final BY MRS. OPIE. 
“ with the twilight which preceded sundawn, and now that} flight. Silent, and calm, and tearless, sat the nurse of | aaa 
ss she looked upon it, on the first hour that she had aught/his last sickness. Bent over the struggling lips, she | Louisa Howard was the only child of Lord N——, 
4 ™ to sorrow for, memory opened to her view an intermin-|drank eagerly in the articulations of those lips, late so | and neither trouble, expense, nor the most watchful at- 
a | able vista of the long trodden past. She recognised the} musical. « ‘Tell her,’ said the dying man, whilst his |tention, had been spared to make her as richly gifted in 
: figure that she then was, far away in the misty perspec-] soul was straining against its bonds, « O tell her that we virtues and accomplishments as she already was in 
“A tive, and by her side stood one, not in the joyous smiles | are all sinners, that she is too young, and too beautiful, wealth and personal charms, 
- that she loved best to see him, but pale and sickly, his] and too good, to be utterly cast away. Iwill pray for) But the vigilant eye of a mother had not watched 
delicate frame shrinking from the buffets of the rude|her at the throne of the God of her infancy; my salva-| over her youth; and where is the eye that can equal a 
4 winds, and down his cheek the untold tear stole silently.} tion I will give for hers. Mine was the fault, for I taught |mother’s in vigilance? Lady N died when her 
h Even the memory of the days of her innocence refused her only to love the good, and I hid from her eyes the | child was only seven years old, and though Lord N 
" to administer comfort in the hour of her shame. Day hideous evil. Pardon, O loving and forgiving Parent, an | fylfijled, with the most scrupulous exactness, the direc- 
i broke at last in smiles and love lines around her, as}erring child. I will answer for the penitence of a re- tions left by his amiable wife for the education of Louisa, 
ts though it knew not of her guilt; and thousands of bright|deemed and uncorrupted spirit.” His veice trembled, |it was not in his nature or power, nor is it, perhaps, pos- 
ar birds and happy insects blended their varied voices in} and then failed him, but his thin hands were still clasped |sible for any man, to take cognisance of those apparently 
" harmonious jubilee. Later rose up the sounds of stirring | and raised heavenwards, and the lips still moved—and | slight, but really important deviations from the striet 
at life, and the song of buoyant childhood. Morning wore thus he passed away. Agnes went out as she had en- | path of propriety and rectitude, which the observation of 
n away, and noonday, and then came on the cool and placid | tered, unquestioned, and indeed unnoticed. Her bed | a mother easily detects, and can frequently prevent. 
it evening. More than death would Agnes have dreaded | was that night beneath the dashing waters of the deep} For instance, tendencies to wastefulness, to unneces- 
ot the step of Antonio ; but her alarm was needless, for he | Brenta. Antonio was borne to his early gray . in the |sary expense, to want of order, to want of punctuality in 
t, came not. But another came when the dark night was common Campo Santo, where repose the bodies of the ‘the payment of old debts, and to imprudent haste in eons 
it over all things, and she felt grateful that even a starless poor. Teresa followed him to this last and silent home + | tracting new ones; these, and many other faults of the 
y, midnight screened her from his sight. ‘The lamp of the} and in the earth beside him she buried the hopes and ye same kind, being most visible in the interior of a young 
Ly Madonna was no more illumined: the degradation of| terests of a world, from which all that she had aver loves |woman’s domestic establishment, are likely to escape a 
z Agnes was complete. ; had gone out, and she went into solitude to spend in father’s notice in their progress, and to remain unknown 
i Aldobrand Cenci, in the language of his flatterers, mourning a youth of transcendent loveliness, and to prac- | till they burst upon him matured into lasting and per- 
I had made a new conquest. If it was not more illustri-| tise the holy lessons which Antonio had taught to her| nicious habits, 
| ous, at least it was less troublesome. He went out, no orphan infancy. She lived for many years, and died a| ‘This was the case with Louisa Howard. Accustomed 
a more at midnight to brave the dews and the noxious] poor nun in a convent of Saint Clair. to every indulgence which opulence could bestow, and 
ry damp. The very remembrance of that forlorn and love- believing that she was born to have every wish gratified 
‘A ly girl, whom he had taken such unusual pains to ruin, 8 : as soon as formed, no considerations of economy could 
it, dwelt in his mind but as a mouldy banner, a thing to EXCERPTS. withhold her from indulging every benevolent or selfish 
he decay and to be boasted of. The only moral good that appears to result from either | Wish of her heart; nay, an artful and dependent female 
u- Agnes was left to retirement, without one word of poetry, music, painting, or sculpture, arises from their |relation who lived in the family, and to whom her ex- 
ch adieu or abandonment. Aldobrand had often pointed influence in civilising and softening mankind, by substi- | travagance was serviceable, was continually assuring her 
ral out to her, from her garden wall, the princely palace in tuting intellectual for sensual pleasures ; and tarning the | that economy in her would be a vice ;—hence she con- 
nd which he had his dwelling, and it was now the only de-| mind from violent and sanguinary, to mild and peaceful | tracted habits of spending money in such profusion, both 
ch light of that miserable and yet loving girl to pass the pursuits —Auight on Taste. om her own wants and those of others, that she found 
p- hours of the day and night gazing upon its long lines of Daughter of time, sincere posterify, herself, at the early age of eighteen, involved in debt to 
en glittering windows, The first evening that he came not, Always new-born, yet no man knews thy birth, an amount so considerable, that, lavish as her father was 
ry those windows had been given up to darkness, and her] The arbitress of pure sincerity, in supplying her wants, and tndulgent to her errors, she 
a heart grew sick with fear; but the second and third, and Yet changeful (like Proteus) on the earth, shrunk back affrighted from the task of disclosing her 
de for several successive nights, when broad and brilliant Sometime in plenty, sometime joined with death: | situation to him, and was reduced to the degrading ne- 
aid streams of light illumined the whole palace, the fatal Always to come, yet always present here, cessity of putting off with fair promises the creditors who 
he truth flashed across her. ‘To wander out alone, and in- Whom all run after, none come after hire. waited on her for something more substantial; while, 
ed stantaneously, into the darkness that lay between her Impartial judge of all, save present state, |though the mischievous relation who had helped to mis- 
ry humble dwelling and that lordly palace, was rather a ve- Truth’s idioma of the things are past, lead her was at this time removed from her by death, 
er lition than a resolve. Her path was the same which the] But still pursuing present things with hate, }the habit, alas! was not removed with the promoter of 
SS last steps of Antonio had trodden. A few minutes And more injurious at the first than last, /it; and though convinced of the error of her ways, to for- 
ne brought her within the walls of Padua, and she passed ie Preserving others, while their own do waste : | sake them and tread again in the right path, was a task 
eft straight onward to the dwelling of Aldobrand. Its lordly True treasurer ot all antiquity, infinitely beyond her ability and resolution to execute, 
he portals were thrown open, torches flashed around Ht, and Whom all desire, yet never * eng ang | Thus, though possessed of superior beauty, talents, 
de a crush of carriages and menials told that all within was na England's Parnassus. | anq accomplishments, and of a sweetness of temper 
nd festival. Bursts of gay music and loud laughter issued This E always religiously observed as a rule, never to |) which had never known a moment’s cloud, Louisa knew 
All from every chamber of the palace. Agnes arrested her chide my husband before company, nor to prattle abroad | that she had frailties which contained the germs of incal- 
im step in time, for her singular appearance had already of miscarriages at home ; what passes between two people lable mischief; and while she felt herself in many respects 
be- startled the gorgeous porter from his throne. She shrunk | is much easier made up, than when at has “~ taken ar. / culpable as a daughter, she also knew that she was still 
ve, under the shadow of an opposing column, and gazed , Xantippe, ae more unfiited to act with propriety the part of a wife. 
ind upon the glittering crowd as its tide ebbed and flowed} Is it an art for a man to find out the method of making | Yet, to be a wife, and the wife of one of the most re- 
hat from chamber to chamber. Hand-in-hand through the} his wife love him ?—ZJbid, |spectable of men, soon became the dear and secret object 
ing mazes of the merry dance, came the Count Aldobrand EPIGRAM YROM THE GREEK. eet rang 
ess Cenci with a stately and proud beauty, who in her pure Gest Wiech bere ie thunder end in fon Louisa was in the habit of reading the debates in the 
ow and exalted heart despised him; features were wreathed By wtities What abedite bie ‘eats  pctopeiaen to Lord N ,and at a time when the state 
led in smiles of most studious courtesy. Agnes waited for Nourished near shady rills and cooling streams, |of politics was such as to involve in its consequences 
ut no further evidence of her fears ; to what degree of base- He to the nymphs avows his am’rous flame, jeven the existence perhaps of civilised society, and to 
ent ness and black treachery he might have sunk, she en- To all the brethren at the bell and vine, |cause every woman, as well as man, of sensibility and 
one quired not ; the full perception of her own fall, the insult The moral says, mix water with your wine. | strong affections, to sorrow with gloomy anticipation over 
nly and scorn she had merited, and met with, swam in speedy Prior. | those sufferings in a neighbouring kingdom, which might 
da vision before her. She turned away her steps, but they ANOTHER. , one day or other be but too prevalent in our own; at this 
wn were not homeward. Wandering for hours through a — ot te a et period ef alarm and interest, Lord Henry Algernon dis- 
fea- dark and unknown city, hazard brought her to a narrow By Seeiccdiadlon Wal dub chow ft : |tinguished himself in the lower house by all the graces 
led alley near the church of St. Anthony, a light, faint but Nitee eaedh Wels tevedtad vole |of eloquence and the force of argument; and Louisa, 
, in yet continuous, attracted her steps to a squalid and miser- Prove every fool to be a poet. Thid. | who, like most young men and women of quick talents, 
felt able tenement. She lifted its latch and entered—none Do not reckon these only to be your friends, who | ¥®% @ great enthusiast, and fond of having an idol to 
ven rose to bid her welcome—no voice was raised to blame grieve at your misfortunes ; c. Wheiee those who do| Worship, fancied that this modern patriot and orator 
‘om so singuiar an intrusion, at an hour so unusual. Aj}? + envy your prosperity ; for a great many will express | 'lised her ideas of those who lived in the pages of his- 
orn. struggling breath, broken at intervals by deep and heavy concern when their friends are afflicted, that shall look |tory; and unconsciously to herself, her reason and her 
ame sighs, alone fell upon her ear. Behind a tattered sereen,| with an invidious eye on the liberalities of an indulgent | imagination united to prepare her young heart to imbibe 
ain- upon a miserable pallet, lay the attenuated frame of An-| fortune,—Jsocrates’ advice to Deimenicus. {a passion for a man whom she had never seen, and who, 
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from his age and character, was not likely to be desirous| asked whether Lord Henry was really the guest whom 
of obtaining the heart which she was ready to bestow. | her father expected at the castle. 

Nor was it long before she began to suspect that Lord) |“ Yes—he is indeed; his father and I were old friends; 
Henry engrossed more of her thoughts than delicacy and | and Algernon has owned that I have therefore some 
prudence warranted; and of this she was convinced when | claim on the friendship of the son, He has desired that 
she saw him by accident during a short stay in London.| [ would not invite company to meet him; 80, girl, you 
«There! that’s Lord Henry Algernon,” said a lady to} will have him all to yourself; and, if you make the most 
her, whom she was accompanying one morning to her/ of the opportunity, I dare say you may effect a conquest, 
milliner’s. | which other women have vainly attempted.” 

Louisa eagerly followed the direction of her friend’s | “No, sir, no,” replied Louisa, “I am wholly unwor- 
eyes, and saw those of Lord Henry fixed upon her with! thy, indeed I am, to be the choice of such a man; and 
a look of complacency as he passed; she blushed, and/ all I can hope is, that he will not look upon me with 


withdrew hers immediately, but she turned and looked 
at him through the little back window of the coach till | 
he was out of sight. 

“So—that is Lord Henry Algernon!” said Louisa, | 
sighing when she saw him no longer. 

“Yes,” replied her friend, “he is very plain, is he} 
not?” 

“Plain! with those eyes!” returned Louisa, eagerly ;| 
“impossible!” and, leaning back in the carriage, she fell | 
into no unpleasing reverie. 

Certain it is that Lord Henry’s speeches lost nothing 
of their merit in her opinion from the view which she 
had had of his person; and she could not help owning to! 
herself, that she thought too much of a man who was 
never likely to think of her at all; but perhaps she never 
gave so great a proof of the strength of her judgment, as} 
in thinking with such decided preference of a man like 
him. 

Lord Henry Algernon was not such a man as girls of 
eighteen commonly admire or behold with pleasure. He 
was considerably more than thirty, fonder of books than of 
society, and his person was more remarkable for its man- 
liness than its grace; nor could his features boast of 
much regularity; his complexion was pale, and his skin 
slightly injured by the small-pox; but the striking lustre 
and expression of his dark eyes, made ample amends for 
the irregularity of his other features; and, aided by a 
smile, which though rare, was irresistible, gave him 
pretensions to as much reputation for personal beauty as 
a wise man need wish to possess, or a rational woman 
desire in the man of her choice. 

Such were his external pretensions to the admiration 
of our sex; and in eloquence, virtue, and talents, he was 
so avowedly distinguished, that awe and reverence 
seemed likely in women to forbid the existence towards 
him of any softer feeling; perhaps, too, the reserve and 
almost cold dignity of his manner might, by making him 
not likely to inspire love, occasion him to be less apt to 
feel it; but certain it is, that he had never known what 
a serious passion was, when he was first introduced to 
our conscious and blushing heroine at the castle, as her 


| 


father’s seat was called. 

Lord N was as much prejudiced in Lord Henry’s 
favour as Louisa was, and it was the most earnest wish 
of his heart to see him the husband of his daughter. 

« Louisa,” said he to her one day, “L expect a visiter 
soon to spend some days with me, and I desire you to 
put on all your airs and graces, for he is worth having 
for a husband, I assure you; and I should be the happiest 
of fathers were I to see you married to him.” 

«Indeed, sir,” replied Louisa, turning very pale, “I do 
not wish to be married; indeed, I do not think I shall 
ever marry at all;” and as she said this, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Pho, pho!—nonsense ! girlish whims!” cried Lord 
N ; “and I hope Lord Henry Algernon will put 
other notions into your head.” 

“Lord Henry Algernon, sir!’ exclaimed Louisa, 
trembling and faltering: “Is he—has he—” 

“Has he what?—made proposals? No, to be sure; 
why, he never saw you; and I hope you are not vain 
enough to suppose that he has fallen in love with you 
from the report of your beauty? No; love at first sight 
is silly enough, but love without sight would be an atro- 
cious absurdity indeed.” 

Covered with blushes, and her head hanging on her 
bosom, Louisa faintly replied, “I—I have seen Lord 
Henry, sir.” 

«“ Well—and what’s that to the purpose 1—I was not! 
accusing you of being in love with him from report, | 
was 1?” 

Louisa did not answer; she saw that her conscious- | 
ness had nearly betrayed her; but, recovering herself, she 











contempt.” 

«“ What! how! contempt! look upon you with con- 
tempt! a girl possessed of youth, beauty, understanding, 
and accomplishments; a lord’s daughter too, and a rich 
heiress! Have more self-respect, | beg, Miss Howard,” 
cried Lord N 

«Alas! I have too much self-knowledge to have self- 
respect, sir,” replied Louisa, bursting into tears, and re- 
tiring into her room, where various ideas engrossed her 
meditations; but the most delightful, and the one which 
she most loved to dwell upon, was the look which Lord 
Henry, unconscious who she was, had given her as he 
passed her. 

Still she thought that Lord Henry was not a man to 
be captivated by mere outward charms; and though 
pleased to find that the man whom she admired was the 





| choice of her father, she felt assured that she should be 


to him an object of indifference. She even learned to 
think meanly of those talents on which she had before 
valued herself, and was alarmed lest Lord N , who 
was naturally vain of her accomplishments, and proud 
of displaying them, should obtrude on Lord Henry, and 
exhibit for his admiration, what she now deemed incor- 
rect drawings, and ill-coloured paintings; and should 
force her to exhibit her musical abilities before a man 
used probably to hear, and exclusively to relish, the 
performances of the first musicians in the metropolis. 

«“ Whither is my self-confidence flown?” said Louisa, 
deeply sighing, as she eagerly seized on some of her 
framed designs and paintings, and removed them out of 





sight. ‘ However, I am resolved Lord Henry shall not 
see these.” 
Lord N entered the room as she was removing 





the last picture, and he stood aghast with astonishment. 
“May I beg leave to ask, Miss Howard, what you are 
doing?” cried Lord N 
“I am moving these wretched drawings and paintings 
away before Lord Henry comes.” 
« And pray who told you they were wretched drawings 
And why should not Lord Henry see 





. 


and paintings? 
them?” 

“ Because I am sure he must think them wretched 
performances, and that I am very vain in sticking them 
up round the room, as if I thought they were perfection.” 

« And pray, Miss Howard, who told you Lord Henry 
was a judge of such things? I dare say I know much 
more of the matter than he does (for because a man can 
talk for hours in the house, I do not see that it follows 
that he must know every thing;) and I tell you the 
drawings and paintings are good, very good, and to 
please my vanity, if not yours, I desire you to bring 
them back, and place them where they were before.” 

Louisa, with tears in her eyes, obeyed; but she could 
not help, though without hope of success, petitioning 








Lord N not to ask her to sing or play to Lord 
Henry. 
Lord N was about to answer her rather indig- 


nantly, when, on observing her downcast eye, her cheek 
covered with blushes, and an unusual degree of awk- 
wardness in her manner, a suspicion of the state of her 
heart rushed into his mind; and, chuckling with a sort 
of inward laugh, he only said, “ Pho, pho, nonsense! 
silly girl!” and left the room, assured that Louisa would 
be Lady Henry Algernon; as she would throw no obsta- 
cles in the way of the marriage, and his parental pride 
made him think it impossible that Lord Henry should 
not fall in love with Louisa. 

At length Lord Henry arrived; and Louisa was pre- 
sented to him by her father, full of apprehensions lest 
his lordship should have observed her confusion, and 
attributed it to a cause flattering to his vanity. 

But she need not have been alarmed; Lord Henry 


was no coxcomb; he was not like many men, who, 





though without one attractive quality of mind or person, 
are apt to conceive themselves objects of irresistible 
attraction to our sex; he saw in the blush of a lovely 
girl, at his approach, a sign of nothing but youthful 
timidity; and though conscious that his alliance had 
been courted by more than one woman, he attributed the 
preference shown him to his very large possessions, 

But this fear was not the only feeling which distressed 
Louisa. She saw evidently, by the manner in which 
Lord Henry looked at her, that he did not remember 
that he had ever seen her before; she was conscious that 
he did not say to himself, as she hoped he might have 
said, “ That is the young lady I saw in Lady W.’s car- 
riage !” 

However, she ceased to think of herself, her fears, 
and her disappointments, when Lord Henry began to 
converse; when she heard uttered, in a deep, impressive 
tone, those arguments, and those truths, which had ex- 
cited in her young, but awakened mind, a degree of 
enthusiasm equal to what she felt on reading the lives 
of her favourite heroes. She listened, and she loved; 
and she was not sorry that Lord Henry, in the warmth of 
argument, forgot that she was present, because it enabled 
her to watch incessantly the fine expression of his coun- 
tenance, unperceived by him, and without any imputa- 
tion on her modesty. 

After dinner, Louisa’s expected trial began. Lord 
N , at length, inpatient to show off his daughter, 
desired Lord Henry to observe the drawings and pic- 
tures round the room; adding, “ I assure you, Algernon, 
they are all Louisa’s doing, without any assistance from 
a master.” 

Perhaps Lord Henry thought that was very evident, 
and Louisa feared that he did so; however, he did not 
utter so mortifying a truth; but, coldly looking at them, 
only said, “ It must have taken you, madam, a great deal 
of time to complete these performances.” 

Louisa curtsied in answer; her heart was full. Not 
a word in commendation! ‘'T'rue, she did not expect he 
should dike them; but others, and persons of distin- 
guished taste too, had said they were fine. ‘ Well,” 
thought Louisa, “he will not admire me for my powers 
as an artist, that’s clear; and he looks at me as if he 
considered me a mere child.” 

Nor was she mistaken. Lord Henry had hitherto 
considered all girls of eighteen as mere children, and he 
thought that no woman under five-and-twenty could en- 
gage his attention; and though he owned that Louisa 
was beautiful, he never imagined that he could feel affec- 
tion for her, or inspire her with it. 

Lord N , as well as Louisa, felt that the exhibi- 








tion of her powers of pencil had failed of effect ; those of 


her voice and finger remained to be tried; and, in spite 
of her oft-expressed reluctance, she was forced to sit 
down to the instrument. She played first; the lesson 
was difficult and Louisa blundered through all the difii- 
cult passages. 

She ended, and Lord Henry only observed that he 
thought her fingers must ache. 

She sung; her voice, from emotion and fear, was 
hoarse and thick, and her utterance imperfect ; and when, 
abashed and mortified, she rose from the instrument, 
Lord Henry thanked her for her readiness to oblige, 
even at great inconvenience to herself; for, he said, he 
had observed that she sung with great difficulty, and he 
feared she had a bad cold. 

Louisa could hardly refrain from tears at this mortify- 
ing speech; but Lord Henry was wholly unconscious 
that he had said any thing severe; for the truth was he 
did not understand music; and he was too wise to pre- 
tend to give an opinion on subjects which he did not 
understand. But, though he could not tell whether 
Louisa sung well or ill, he could see that she sung with 
great effort, and that she was very hoarse; and he was 
sorry that she took such pains to please an auditor, on 
whom her painful exertions were wholly thrown away. 

He therefore did not request her to sing another song; 
and Louisa felt convinced of the truth of the forebodings 
which led her to request Lord N not to insist on a 
display of her musical talents; while the disappointed 
father began to think that though Lord Henry was a 
man of letters, and a great orator, he had no general 
taste, and no universal knowledge. 

After supper, the conversation turned on politics; and 
Lord Henry talked on a most interesting political ques- 
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tion, on which he had made a <elebrated speech, that 
had been afterwards printed, and very generally cir- 
culated. , 

«I remember, Algernon,” said Lord N , “that 
you said exactly*what you are now saying, in your cele- 
brated speech on that question. Did he not, Louisa! I 
dare say you can repeat the passage; for 1 am sure you 
know it all by heart.” 

« Is it possible,” cried Lord Henry, blushing with sur- 
prise and pleasure, “ that Miss Howard should have done 
me so much honour?” while Louisa, in great confusion, 
cast her eyes down, and said not a word. 

« Answer, Louisa,” cried Lord N . Let Lord 
Henry hear that passage which you so much admired.” 

“Pray, pray, do not ask me, sir. Indeed I cannot 
do it.” 

« Well, if you will not repeat it, you might let him 
see your translation of it into French, as an exercise. 
[ am sure you need not be ashamed of it.” 

But at that moment Louisa was ashamed of her father, 
herself, and every thing, and positively refused to com- 
ply; and Lord Henry, feeling for her girlish bashfulness, 
as he considered it, told Lord N , that though he 
should be proud and delighted to be indulged with a 
sight so flattering to his vanity, he begged Louisa might 
not be urged any further on the subject; and he after- 
wards added, that he could not have supposed subjects 
of such a nature as that which it had been his lot to dis- 
cuss in the debate in question, could have interested and 
engaged the attention of so young a lady. 

« Oh, I assure you,” answered Lord N , “that 
Louisa finds something in all your speeches, Lord Henry, 
to interest and amuse her; and she expects the news- 
paper now with more eagerness than she does any new 
novel; for she likens you to some one of her favourite 
orators and patriots in Plutarch, and—of which of them 
is it, Louisa, that Lord Henry reminds you?” 

Louisa immediately, like a sheepish girl, as Lord 
Henry thought, though in reality like a conscious and 
delicate woman, terrified lest her favourite should be led 
by her father’s indiscreet communications to suspect his 
influence over her mind, suddenly left the room, and 
retired to her own chamber, to recover the shock which 
her delicacy had received. 

It would have been some consolation to her, had she 
known that Lord Henry felt her absence; and that while 
Lord N pettishly remarked on the caprice and per- 
verseness of girls, he said that such blushing timidity and 

















reserve as Miss Howard’s he had rarcly the pleasure of 


seeing, in the present times, united to such beauty and 
accomplishments. 

This compliment soothed the irritated feelings of Lord 
N ; and when his daughter ventured to enter the 
room again, he took no notice of her abrupt departure, 
but, kindly taking her hand, seated her by him; while 
Lord Henry, for the first time conscious of having 
attracted the attention of youth and beauty, was de- 
lighted to see her return; and when Louisa ventured to 
raise her eyes from the ground, she had the satisfaction 
of perceiving Lord Henry’s fixed upon her with a look 
of marked approbation which she never discovered in 
them before. 

This restored her to some degree of confidence; and 
when, during some interesting conversation on national 
affairs, she saw that Lord Henry did her the honour to 
address his discourse to her as well as to her father, she 
ventured to look as if she understood and was interested 
in the subject in debate, though she properly declined 
joining in it. 

It was late before Lord Henry retired for the night; 
and he could not help saying to himself, as he laid his 
head on his pillow, “She is certainly the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw; but it is very singular that she 
should be interested in reading my speeches.” And so 
far was he from the presumption and conceit of many of 
his sex, that he did not see in Lord N ’s conduct 
any wish to engage his affection for his daughter, nor in 
hers a partiality in his favour, which she with difficulty 
concealed. 

The next day, Louisa, being less embarrassed, ven- 
tured to converse with Lord Henry till his usual hour 
for study arrived; when he retired to his own apartment, 
and read till the hour for riding came, while Louisa 
resumed her usual occupations; and Lord Henry having, 
while in his apartment, overheard her sing a plaintive 








air, well suited to her voice, he had received a degree of |hand as he relinquished it. He sat on one side of her, 
pleasure from her performance, which he had never ex-|and Lord § — on the other ; and the former, who had 
perienced from music before; and eagerly entering the | not doubted but that the youth, wit, and uncommonly 
room, he requested Louisa to favour him with that sweet |fine person of Lord 8 would withdraw Louisa’s 
song again. jattention almost wholly trom himself that day, saw with 

Surprised and pleased, she immediately complied; but | delight, wholly new and surprising to him, that she listen- 
her voice was gone; and her faltering tones would have |ed to his words with the same pleased and eager atten- 
made any man but Lord Henry impute the change in|tion as she had ever done; that at times she nearly 
her manner of singing to a cause more powerful than |turned her back on Lord 8 ; and, when she recol- 
the mere timidity to which he attributed it. lected her rudeness, apologised for it with a blush of such 

Day succeeded to day, and still found Lord Henry |“ sweet consciousness,” as made her more fascinating 
talking, not love, but polities, to the flattered Louisa; and | than ever; and, elated with a triumph which he had not 
perhaps he was the first man who ever won a woman’s |dared to hope, Lord Henry, when. alone in his apartment 











heart in this manner; but Louisa was pleased to be 
treated as a rational being, and Lord Henry was charmed 
at having found a young and beautiful woman whom he 


jat night, owned to himself that he had never passed so 


happy a day; and he sighed as he exclaimed, “I wish 
she were eight-and-twenty, instead of eighteen !” 





could amuse and interest without flattering her charms,| The ensuing evening, while Lord N , Lord 
or decrying those of others. | Henry, and Louisa, were sitting together, and the former, 

Insensibly, the cold dignity of his manner relaxed,|who was an active justice of the peace, had spread a 
and he lingered in the breakfast room after the tea table |number of law books before him, which he was turning 
was removed, instead of retiring as usual to his studies. | over to prepare himself for some debate that was to take 
The first day, Louisa beheld this novelty with a beating | place at the next county meeting, he told Lord Henry 


heart, as indicative of the increased interest which Lord 
Henry took in her conversation; but when a second and 
third time he did the same, and even seemed to do him- 
self great violence, while with a look, which she dared not 


unknown before, thrilled through her frame; and, shut- 


indifferent to the object of her unqualified admiration. 

Lord Henry retired for the purpose of study; but he 
did not find it so easy a matter to fix his thoughts on his 
books as he had been accustomed to do. While he was 
looking apparently at the pages of Cicero’s oratory, he 
was in reality thinking of the oratory of the dark blue 
eyes which he had just quitted; and while exclaiming, 
“Tf she had been eight-and-twenty instead of eighteen, 
I should certainly have been caught,” he found his 
attention entirely diverted from his studies by a land- 
scape from nature, drawn in water-colours by Louisa, 
which hung opposite to him. 

“She is certainly a wonderful girl,” cried Lord Henry, 
sighing; “as my head aches, and I cannot study, I will 
go ask her to take a walk.” He did so; and they did 
not return time enough to dress before dinner, or even to 
enter the dining room before the first course; but Lord 
N did not chide them; he only turned away his 
head to hide an arch smile which took possession of his 
face, as Louisa, blushing, and Lord Henry, apologising, 
took their seats at the table. 

The day after, several of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry were invited to dinner; and Lord Henry was sur- 
prised to find that he felt pain rather than pleasure, when 
he heard that his favourite young friend Lord 8 
Mr. K , and several other elegant and distinguish- 
ed young men, were to be of the party ; and he was the 
more surprised, because, when he was first introduced to 








ing wite for Lord 8 ie 


The expected party arrived; and Lord Henry, for the 





tie his cravat, or to decide whether he should wear powder 
or not, entered the drawing room, and with a sort of 
graceful awkwardness, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, advanced to pay his compliments to the company. 
Lord S was seated near Louisa, and conversing with 
her in a very animated inanner; but he rose on his en- 
trance, and Lord Henry was conscious that the ingenu- 
ous expression of pleasure with which Lord S———| 
met him, did not meet with an adequate return in his! 
salutation. 

“ My dear Algernon, it is an age since I have seen 
you,” said Lord & “Tt is nearly six weeks, I | 
believe,” he coldly replied. 

“O! more, much more; but I do not wonder that 
in such society,” bowing to Louisa, “ days seem moments, | 
and weeks days.” 
Lord Henry blushed, and thought his young friend 
was grown very pert; nor was he displeased to see that 
Louisa looked grave and angry on the occasion, while 
her complexion, now pale and now red, betrayed strong 
emotion. “Why is she so agitated?” was a question 
which he could not help asking himself; and as he led 











her to her seat, he could not help gently pressing her | 


| « Charming indeed, I dare say,’ 





ting herself up in her own apartment, she sat brooding | 
over the sweet consciousness that she was, at least, not |‘ charming” applied to a book of law-reports before ; but, 
| when he saw where Lord Henry’s attention was directed, 


|that he had lately purchased a book of law reports, 
|which he found very useful. 
| ’ 


replied Lord Henry, 


| whose eyes were fixed on Louisa’s profile, while she was 


encounter, he slowly left the room, a transport, wholly | bending her fine neck over a design for a plateau which 
¥ ae 


she was drawing. 
Lord N———— started; he had never heard the epithet 


he found that, if not an appropriate, charming was a 
very natural word for him to have uppermost in his 
mind. 

“You must know, Lord Henry,” continued Lord 
| N————, “ that there is one decision of Lord Mansfield’s 
in the reports I mention, in which, but with all due defer- 
ence, I differ from the learned lord ; and I should be very 
happy to submit my doubts to you, who, like myself, in 
the early part of your life, studied the law.” 

For the first time, Lord Henry felt uncomfortable at 
hearing the early part of his life mentioned—as if he 
was now no longer young; but he begged Lerd N 
to state the case, and his objections. 

Lord N———— went on; but had not read much of the 
case, when Lord Henry exclaimed, “ Miss Howard, you 
want something.” 

“Yes ; a knife to cut my pencil.” 

“ Here is one; let me have the happiness of cutting 
it for you.” 

Lord N bit his lip; for, though glad to see 
Lord Henry’s attention to his daughter, he did not like 
to be so completely thrown in the back ground; and he 
rather angrily remarked that, as the case in point was 
one of great importance respecting property, he could 
wish that Lord Henry would deign to attend to him. 

He then continued ; but, in five minutes, Louisa drop- 
ped her India rubber; end Lord Henry started up to 











Louisa, he had said to himself, “She would be a charm-| seek it. 


« Psha!” muttered Lord N , closing the book. 
“I beg your pardon, my lord,” cried Lord Henry ; 





first time in his life, having found it a difficult matter to |“ go on; end I promise you in future uninterrupted at- 
: 


tention.” 
“Yes, till that girl wants her pencil cut again, I sup- 
pose, and then I shall be forgotten; no, no, I shall con- 


|tent myself with begging you to take the trouble of look- 


ing over this decision when you are alone in your own 
apartments.” Lord Henry promised obedience, and 
the evening ended. 

Three weeks had now elapsed, and still Lord Henry 
lingered at the castle; and had not resolution to refuse 
the every-day-renewed invitation of the hospitable peer, 
to stay longer. Louisa, indeed, never pressed him to 
lengthen his visit with her tongue; but she looked so 
grave when he talked of going, and so pleased when he 
consented to stay, that he could not help seeing that his 
society at least was dear to her. 

The next evening, Lord N , who had been ab- 
sent all day, requested to know Lord Henry’s opinion of 
the case which he had given him to read. 

“ My lord,” returned Lord Henry blushing and stam- 
mering, “I really—I protest—I, I am quite ashamed ; 
but I forgot, really; I have never once looked at it; but 
I will now go and study it.” So saying, and before 
Lord N——— could call out that tea was coming up, 
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Lord Henry, as much to hide his confusion as for any 
other reason, had hastened to his apartment; for he was 
conscious that his thoughts had been employed on ano- 
ther decision, and one of more importance in his eyes 
than any one even of Lord Mansfield’s; he had been ex- 
amining the pleadings of his own heart, and the decision 
of his conscience had been—that he was in love. 

But as Lord N——— could not, he believed, guess 
how his morning hours had been employed, he feared 
that he must appear guilty of great neglect, and was 
therefore seating himself to examine the case in point, 
when he was summoned to tea; and he re-entered the 
drawing room just as Lord N (finding Louisa had 
neglected to settle some difficult accounts for him during 
his absence) was telling her with a mixture of fun and 
severity, that it was only too evident that she was des- 
perately in love. 

As he said this, Louisa turned round, saw Lord 
Henry, and knew from his countenance, that he had 
heard what passed. Immediately, conscience struck, and 
overcome with the idea that her secret was known to 
him, she burst into tears, and left the room. 

“Poor thing! poor thing! she is grown strangely 
irritable,” muttered Lord N ; and when he found 
Lord Henry in the room, he did not wonder at Louisa’s 
emotion ; but he saw, and with ill-suppressed joy, that 
Lord Henry looked as disturbed and as foolish as she 
had done ; and that, soon after tea, at which Louisa, on 
pretence of head ache, declined appearing, he too, plead- 
ed indisposition, and begged leave to retire and sit alone. 

Indeed, he had need of solitude; for, not daring to 
think that if Louisa was in love, (of which Lord N- ’s 
exclamation of “ Poor thing!” made it impossible for 
him to doubt) he was the object of her attachment, he 
saw himself, in his opinion, “entangled in a hopeless 
passion !” 

Yes, he indeed loved, and with a devotedness, and 
exclusion of every other idea, that astonished him. He 
had yet to learn, that love knows not a divided empire, 
and reigns a tyrant if he reigns at all. He had flattered 
himself, like many men of superior intelligence, but more 
conversant with books than the human heart, that he, 
when he loved, should love like a being of superior 
rationality ; that is, should love as much as reason war- 
ranted, but no more. Alas! he soon found, that to con- 
trol his passion by reason was impossible ; that his books 
ceased to interest him; that amor patriz seemed a feel- 
ing too abstracted for a sensitive being to busy himself 
with; and after he had convinced himself that his love 
was as rationally founded, if not more so, than that of 
any man who ever loved before, he proved that he was 
up to all the frenzy of passion, by catch my himself re- 
peating 








« Louisa, who'd ever be wise, 
If madness be loving of thee?” 


« Yes, yes,” said Lord Henry, pacing the room as he 
spoke, “it is certain she has an attachment, and who 
can be the object of itt She does me the honour to 
esteem me and admire my conversation, therefore I 
have been able, by my society, to beguile her of her 
cares ; but to suppose that she felt more than friendship for 
me, would be both absurd and improbable. Yet, why? It 
is not more improbable than that I should have fallen in 
love with her ;”” and his steps became quicker, as the 
thought of being beloved thrilled through his whole frame. 

But he soon sunk into despondency again—and he 
convinced himself that Louisa was attached to some 
young man, not her equal in fortune; and that Lord 
N—— had forbidden their union. “If so,” said Lord 
Henry to himself, “I will be her friend; I will try to 
prevail on her to confide in me; and if I be right in my 
conjectures, I will endeavour to conquer her father’s objec- 
tions; yes, I will make her happy, though at the risk of 
making myself—Psha !—the thought is madness !” 

Here, he threw himself across the bed, absorbed in 
gloomy reflections. At last, he started up, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Yes—it shall be so !—Yes—I shall never marry ; 
my fortune is large ; and if fortune be the only obstacle, 
I will—yes—I will do something that shall prove I am 
not unworthy the high idea she entertains of my charac- 
ter;” and, resolving to prove himself a great hero, Lord 
Henry luckily fell asleep; but his rest was broken and 
disturbed ; and he arose the next morning not at all im- 
proved in beauty by the agitation of his mind. 


«« How old I look !” cried he, as he stood at the glass ; 
— No, no; it is impossible that I can be beloved by 
her ; fool that I was not to see the danger which I was 
incurring !” 

Louisa had also passed a sleepless night, for she feared 
that her secret was discovered, and that the impression 
which she had reason to think she had made on Lord 
Henry’s heart, would be destroyed by the disgust which 
the knowledge of her weakness might excite in him. 
She therefore, like Lord Henry, appeared at the break- 














them, from different feelings, carefully avoided looking 
at the other. 

After breakfast, when they were alone together, Lord 
Henry, while debating with himself whether he should 
speak to her according to his plan of the night before, 
happening to cast his eyes on her, was so shocked at the 
mournful expression of her countenance, and at her al- 
tered appearance, that he could not bear to defer the in- 





tended conversation one moment longer—but hastily 
seizing her hand, he exclaimed, “Dear, dear Miss 
Howard! I see, with agony unspeakable, that you are 
unhappy, and that some secret cause is wearing away 
your peace ;—alas! I guess what the cause is; and 
would to heaven it were in my power to remove it! But 
that, I doubt, is impossible ; still—” here he paused ; for 
Louisa, convinced by this speech that he saw her love 





for him, and meant to say that he vainly wished to re- 
turn it, had fallen back in her chair nearly insensible. 

She soon, however, recovered herself; when, in his 
terror at her situation, she heard Lord Henry make use 
of such expressions, and saw him hang over her with 
such tenderness, as convinced her that she was beloved, 
and that she had misunderstood his meaning; and assur- 
ing him that she was quite well again, she begged him to 
go on with the conversation which her illness had inter- 
rupted. 

He did so, and to the surprise of Louisa, she found 
that Lord Henry, so far from imagining himself beloved 
by her, suspected that she loved another; and offered, 
though at the expense of his own happiness, to be the 
mediator between her and her father! 

“Generous man!” cried Louisa, bursting into tears, 
“ how little do you know my heart!” 

“You have read mine, Louisa,” replied Lord Henry ; 
“be equally ingenuous, and—” 

At this moment Lord N entered; and Louisa, 
finding herself at a Joss how to answer Lord Henry’s last 
address, took that opportunity of retiring. 

“Tam afraid, my Lord Henry Algernon,” said Lord 
N with affected gravity, “that my entrance was 
very mal-d-propos ; Miss Howard and you seemed re- 
hearsing a very dismal scene together, and one not at all 
in my way.” 

“You have a right, my lord, to know all that has 
passed,” replied Lord Henry. “ You have led me to 
think that Miss Howard has an attachment—and an un- 
happy one; for I attribute her frequent agitation to the 
consciousness that the object of her love will never be 
approved by you.” 

“ The object of her love, Lord Henry, is approved by 
me, from the very bottom of my soul.” 

Lord Henry turned pale, and sunk into a chair; for 
he found that the imagined obstacle did not exist, and 
his intended and painful act of Aeroism would be of no 
avail; besides, he now fouad that when the evil he 
feared was certain, it was not to be borne with any thing 
like fortitude. 

“You are ill, Algernon; you are ill; what is the 
matter ?”” 

“Oh, my lord,” replied Lord Henry, “I find I am a 
poor weak being. 1 began this conversation, resolved to 
try to prevail on you to consent to your daughter’s union 
with the man of her choice; and to do all I could to re- 
move the obstacles to it; but I find that no obstacles exist, 
and all my boasted heroism is entirely gone.” 

« And why should my daughter’s union with the man 
of her heart make you unhappy 7” asked the malicious 
Lord N " 

“ Because—do not despise me for my weakness and 
presumption—because—I love her myself!” 

Lord N immediately gave way to a long, delibe- 
rate laugh, which caused Lord Henry to rise from his 
seat with great indignation. 

“Nay, Algernon, don’t be angry,” cried he; “but I 

















fast table with pale cheeks and sunk eyes; and each of 


must laugh, upon my honour I must, Go, go—you area 
very clever fellow; but I believe that in knowledge of 
the heart of a woman, there is not a boor on my estate 
who is not your superior; there, go and find Louisa; 
tell her what you have told me; and tefl her also, that I 
command her to let her answer be open and explicit—for 
that, if she will not speak out, I will speak for her.” 

“Is it possible? can it be ?” exclaimed Lord Henry, 
trembling with joyful anticipation. 

“T shall tell you nothing more Algernon ; only remem- 
ber, that I shall stay here to give you both my blessing, 
when you think proper to ask it.” 

Lord Henry instantly ram in search of Louisa; he 
found her in the garden; and saw her tremble and turn 
pale at his approach, from a mixture of modesty and joy, 
for she knew by his countenance that an explanation had 
taken place between him and Lord N » Ina few 
minutes, as it appeared to the lovers, but in an hour, as 
it really was, Lord Henry led Louisa to Lord N—~., 
and claimed the promised blessing. 

In a very few weeks after, the marriage took place; 
but on the wedding-day, a proud day for Louisa, though 
she was the rich heiress of Lord N , as it made her 
the wife of one of the most distinguished men in England; 
yes, even on that welcome day which gave her to the idol 
of her heart, her happiness was overclouded by the con- 
sciousness of not deserving it, and the conviction, that on 
Lord Henry’s ignorance of her character was founded his 
affection for her. She knew, that were he acquainted 
with her extravagance and her habits of self-indulgence, 
he could not honour her with his love, because he must 
withhold his esteem. 

But how should he become acquainted with the 
errors, the past errors, as she called them, which disgraced 
her? They were known only to herself, and those who 
could have no motive to disclose them to Lord Henry ; 
and, in spite of her usual hatred of disguise, she felt re- 
joiced that her foibles were not written on her brow. 

On their return from church, Lord N. took the 
bride and bridegroom into his study; and again joining 
their hands and blessing them, he said, in a faltering 
voice, and smiling through his tears, “ You meant, you 
know, Algernon, to play the hero, and try to make my 
girl happy with the man of her heart, though by so do- 
ing you made yourself miserable ; but, luckily, you were 
spared those heroic doings and sufferings; and now if 
there be any hero amongst us, it is myself. Here am I 
parting with my only child, the pride and delight of my 
age, and pretending to be jocose while my heart is 
bursting.” 

Here he gave way to a flood of tears, in which even 
Lord Henry was not ashamed to join. 

“But I knew it was for Louisa’s happiness, so I will 
be consoled ; I knew she would marry; it was natural 
that she should; therefore, all I wished was, that her 
choice should be one approved by the feelings both of her 
heart and mine, and which should confer honour and 
happiness on both. In short, I fixed on you, Algernon, 
and Louisa did the same; so, take her, as I said before, 
and God bless you both! She is a treasure, I assure you; 
perhaps I am partial; but I really do believe that she has 
not a fault in the world.” 

“QO! my father!” cried Louisa, bursting into a flood 
of tears, wrung from her by remorse and consciousness, 
“ you are partial, indeed; believe him not, Lord Henry ; 
I am faulty, very faulty ; and—” 

Lord Henry clasped her to his bosom, protesting that 
he believed her father’s testimony rather than her own. 

No faults! Alas! she had faults hanging like a blight 
over the promising harvest of her happiness; though, in 
the self-flattery of her heart, she fancied that the blight 
was past, and nought but healthy sunshine near. 

Just before the marriage, Louisa received, from the 
lavish bounty of her father, a considerable sum of money 
to expend on wedding finery; and never was money 
more welcome, nor more wanted—for her creditors, both 
in town and country, had been clamorous for payment; 
and had they not been so, a feeling of honour, as well as 
of shame and apprehension, forbade Louisa to load with 
her debts the loved and revered being whom she was go- 
ing to make her protector and monitor through life. 

“No!” she exclaimed, “ with this money I will pay 
my present debts; and at the same time make a solemn 
resolution to incur no future ones.” 














The first part of her resolution she immediately ful- 
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